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THE ELECTION OF SPEAKER. _ character of our national representatives have been in conflict; 
Tze long struggle to organize the U. S. House of Representa- | | the noise and confusion at Washington have been immense; but 
tives, by the choice of a speaker, just ended. in the election of | elsewhere throughout our broad land all has been indifference— 
N. P. Banks, jr., of Massachusetts, has developed some new phases | the whole thing has been dwelt upon as a farce. involving 
in our political character, that are worthy of special observation. no serious consequences, and absolutely relieving the country 
At the formation of our government and for many years after, | from just so many days of pernicious legislation: in plainer 
when the great principles controlling the currency, the tariff, and language, the assembling of Congress annually is no longer 
legislation generally were unsettled, the assembling of Congress | absolutely necessary, and had it remained unorganized for a 
Was an important event, and the mation took an interest in its | year or two to come, it would have been a subject of gratifica- 
proceedings. But, as years rolled on, and the government | tion rather than sorrow. 
machinery became settled and in good working order, the as- | The present administration came into power with a working 
sembling of Congress has gradually become a matter of indiffer- | majority of about eighty in Congress, so great has been the 
ence to the people at large, its interest narrowing itself down to | change in public sentiment in the course of two years, that for 
“claimants” office seekers, and professed politicians. For nine | nine weeks, the tremendous power wielded by the Government, 
weeks the press has been filled with the details of futile ballotings; | has never enabled it to make a show of success in favor of its 
for nine weeks, the chicanery, the decided ability, the acknow- | special candidate for speaker. What has brought about this re- 
ledged rascality, the elevated character, and the total want of | sult our readers can decide for themselves, but a revolution so 
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o extraordinary has never before been exhibited in the sentiment 
of any intelligent self governing people, 

In the election of Mr. Banks; it cannot be denied that for the 
first time in our history, sectionalism has apparently prevailed. 
Presiding officer as he is, over the House of Representatives, his 
elevation was not acknowledged by votes representing the entire 
country, the South throughout the contest ignored him and ‘his 
principles ; from the West and North alone he received the sup- 
port which secured him his elevation, yet for all this seeming 
want of sympathy with Mr. Banks, the Southern representatives 
the moment his election was declared, were among the ‘first to 
step forward, acknowledge him as presiding officer, and with a 
gallantry worthy of true knights, desired to assist in his installa- 
tion as Speaker. This sublime lesson of acquiescence to the will 
of the majority displayed by that prince of Southern men, Mr. 
Aikin, followed by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Fuller, is worth all the 
turmoil that has preceded Mr. Banks’ election. Upon the brow 
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EXCITING SCENE IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF N. F, BANKS,§UN., 48 SPEAKER. 
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of these men glistens the germ of true American nobility. Their 
chivalrous conduct revives the hopes of the desponding patriot, 
and encourages the belief, that the spirit of our revolutionary 
fathers still lives in their successors, in the arena of political 
strife. 

Honest and intelligent people, who love their country, are often 
lef astray by the fierce contentions which rage among politicians 
and have in this spirit regarded the result of the recent election 
of Speaker with unusual interest. The papers have severally in- 
formed us, that whoever might be elected in this contest, one 
section or the other of the Union was to be involved in civil com- 
motion as a result, and we have had the fiercest appeals to the 
passions, the prejudices, to every thing but sound sense and 
patriotism. "We are among those who feel no alarm from these 
direful manifestations. The history of the past teaches us, that 
we may safely trust the future, that men, however narrow minded 
or sectional they may be at home among their constituents, no 
sooner become elevated to a position upon the Federal platform, 
than their minds expand, and they have no feelings which do not 
affectionately take in the whole country. No prominent poli- 
tician teaches us this lesson more conclusively than Gov. Wise 
of Virginia. While an aspirant for gubernatorial honors, he 
hsrangued through the “ old Dominion,” knowing nothing but 
Virginia ; he appealed to the local prejudices of his constituents, 
and made border war upon the sister States whenever and where- 
ever it suited his selfish purposes. Smoking hot from his stump 
exhortations came forth armed legions, readv at his bidding, 
to imbrue their hands in fraternal blood ; he triumphs, his ambi- 
tion for the moment is gratified, and he retires to his plantation 
to growl himself into quietude. 

Suddenly, he is mentioned as a candidate for the Presidency, 
he instantly breaks through the contracted shell of his gubernato- 
rial dignity, and has a good word to say in behalf of constituencies 
residing in distant states. The prize of the Presidency looms up 
more brilliantly, and the Governor takes advantage of the just 
adjourned “ Southern Convention,” to eulogise the Union, and 
nothing but the Union, and to distinguish himself, for ignor- 
ing Virginia, Ac:omac, and war threatenings, to secure himself 
the Prize of the Presidential chair. 

Mr. Orr of South Carolina, and Mr. Banks of Massachusetts 
represented in themselves, the extremes of political sentiment in 
this country. Mr. Banks, by force of circumstances, has been 
elected the Speaker, the indications are, that he will make an im- 
partial presiding officer, that he will be governed by a strict ad- 
herence to the Constitution, knowing no north and no south, noth- 
ing but the whole country in the discharge of his duties. Such 
would have been precisely the conduct of Mr. Orr had he been 
elevated to the Speaker’s chair. Whatever may be the signs of 
the times, however threatening may be political agitation, however 
difficult may apparently be the solution of our national politics, 
we still trust to the good sense of the people for a peaceable solu- 
tion of every question—we “ never despair of the Republic.” 
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EXCITING SCENE rn tar HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF N. P. BANKS, Jun., AS 
SPEAKER. 

Tue one hundred and thirty-third and final vote for Speaker was 
taken amid breathless anxiety, and the most intense excitement—it 
was felt by all who witnessed the proceedings, that it would decide 
the contest. The rapid changes in votes, the withdrawal of candi- 
dates, even after the experience of the past, only made the result of 
the election certain, but left the name of the victor still in'doubt. As 
the counting of the ballots proceeded, it was fearfully interesting to 
witness the various expressions of Congressmen and spectators, 
heightened by the artificial glare of gas light, for it was now waning 
toward seven o’clock. Mr. Benson of Maryland rose to announce 
the result. The moment he attempted to speak, the expression of 
his face gave token of what he was about to say, and murmurs of 
exultation, of indignation, of hope and fear filled the vast assembly. 
‘“‘Order!”’ “order!” shouted the Clerk—the silence like death 
ensued. Mr. Benson announced that Mr. Banks had received one 
hundred and three votes, Mr. Aiken one hundred, and that Natha- 
niel P. Banks,Jr., of Mass., was elected Speaker for the Thirty-fourth 
Congress. Then there rolled out upon the oppressive stillness a long, 
loud shout of pent up feeling, even those who were defeated joined 
in the electrical exultation; the ladies, rising in » body, clapped 
their hands, and wildly waved their handkerchiefs; in the lobbies 
members threw up their overcoats, beavers, and walking sticks, and 
for a few minutes the scene in the galleries and on one side of 

the House, was one of most tumultuous excitement. 

Mr. Aiken of South Carolina then rose in his place and desired 
the privilege of now conducting Mr. Banks to the Speaker’s chair. 
The applause which hailed this act of magnanimity was only equaled 
by that which sueceeded the announcement of the result; and more 
than one strong man, who had never faltered when the fight was 
fiercest, now sank in his seat, overpowered by generous emotion. 

The last act of this sublime spectacle was now closed. A formal 
vote of the House, from which forty only excepted, declared 
Mr. Banks to be the Speaker, and the Clerk appointed Messrs. 
Aiken, Lewis D. Campbell and H. M. Fuller a Committee to con- 
duct him to the Chair. They congratulated him, and fulfilled this 
duty; and Mr. Giddings, as the eldest member of the House, was 
called upon to administer the accustomed oath. Mr. Banks walked 
directly up the steps of the Speaker’s desk—a manner not hereto- 
fore observed—and as his hand touched the chair, the Clerk handed 
him the gavel, and then another tremendous shout burst from the 
audience, and was succeeded by an impressive silence, while the 
Speaker gave utterance to his brief and appropriate speech. At the 
close of this address, Mr. Banks raised his right hand in position 
for affirmation, and Mr. Giddings, standing in the centre of the area 
fronting the desk, in a loud firm tone administered the oath, thus— 
**You do solemnly swear that you will support the Constitution of 
the United States, so help you God!” The Speaker responded— 
*“*T do! ”’—and so the spectacle ended. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
MEXICO. 

Tue news from Mexico is of the greatest importance, affording another chapter 
in that melancholy history of national decay and dissolution of which that 
country is the arena. The government so lately established by a successful 
rising against Santa Anna, is now in turn assailed by multiplied sedition, anda 
revolution is in full tide of success. In the great city itself things appear 
quiet enough; but it is only that calm which precedes a storm. Highway rob- 
beries are rife. Two unfortunate foreigners were murdered by the gentlemen 
of the road the other day, just beyond Orizaba. They refsed to submit to be- 
ing robbed, and were accordingly summarily disposed of. These robbers are 
invariably soldiers or deserters. 4 

Two principal events have taken place which clearly manifest that Mexico is 
to be delivered over again to the strife of the combined factions opposed to the 
attempt at progress and reform. In the first place Gen. La Lilave, who had 
been sent against Guitian (who was in rebellion in the Lanos de Apam) witha 
force of one thousand men, has deserted and joined the latter with all his troops 
except about forty men. Gen. Castillo was afterwards sent against the same 
rebel with a stronger foree, and while on the way from Puebla to the place 
where Giiitian was stationed, or where he was said te be (Zacapoaxtla) this 








same Castillo, together with the whole of his troops, except two subordinate 
officers, revolted against the government, p the plan sustained by 
Giitian, Haro y Tamariz, Uraga, and other worthies of the conservative order. 
The government, seeing the danger it is in, is occupied in taking such measures 
as are in its power to sustain itself against the endeavors of those men—the 
principal of which is the arming of the National Guard. It is being formed 
throughout the country, and over a thousand have arrived in the capital from the 
towns in the vicinity of the city. Another measure was to banish all the un- 
employed military officers. 
he second event is the escape of Haro y Tamariz from custody while he was 
being conveyed to Vera Cruz. His enlargement is apprehended by the govern- 
ment as dangerous to its safety, and his alliance to the troops of Giiitian will 
afford him ample means for effecting the misehief to which his factious 
spirit will prompt him. The government has issued a circular ordering his re- 
capture, but up to the present nothing is known or supposed to be known of 
his whereabouts. 
In the meantime great plans are in inception. El Monitor ere 


Commissioner of and Sup’ in New York City, and to create a new 
office, with in power. Mr. A. Woods moved that the Legislature present 
the officers of the New York Volunteers in the Mexican war, with swords. 
Adopted. Mr. R. H. 8. Hyde moved that the Attorney General report as to the 
constitutionality of the act creating the county of Schuyler. Mr. Foot moved 
that the late Comptroller be requested to report a bill relative to the assess- 
ment of Corporations. Passed. Mr. Northrup called up the resolution autho- 
rizing the appointment of a joint Committee to investigate, during the recess, 
the affairs of all the Savings’ Banks in the State. After a long debate the 
motion was negatived, and the House pr ded to the ideration of general 
orders. On Tuesday a report was received from the State Comptroller, stati 

the expenditure for printing the Senate and Assembly documents, bills a 

journals last year, to have been $51,492. Several bills were passed by a third 
reading. The use of the Chamber was granted the State Medical Society for 
Wednesday evening. Notices ot Bills.—By A. Woods, to abolish the City Inspee- 
tor’s office in New York. By Mr. Snederker, to amend the Mariner’s Fund Act. 
Bills introduced.—By Mr. Scott, in relation to summary proceedings to recover 








published various documents said to have been found in the resid of Sr. 
Antonio de Haro y Tamariz, containing the plan of a projected grand empire, 
with Iturbide or Haro y Tamarez on the throne ; another crusade is preached 
in defence of the holy church, and a system of intrigues of the Mexican clergy 
is unveiled. One of the documents seized contains a plan of regeneration 
definitely adopted and proclaimed at the Llano del Rodeo ; in which a long 
preamble attributes the continued series of revolutions which have disorganised 
the country, to the violation of the plan of Ignala and the treaties of Cordova, 
and a remedy for the progressing disintegration of the national elements pro- 
posed to the ‘‘ heroic Mexican nation the following definite plan for the regenera- 
tion of their political and social future.”? This plan is comprised in fifteen 
Articles. from which we select the following :— 

Article 1. The Mexican nation is, and shall be, independent and sovereign, 
and assumes for the third time the heroic denomination of the ‘‘ Empire of 
Anahuac.”’ 

Art. 2. Their religion is, and shall be forever, the Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, without public toleration of any other. 

Art. 3. Their form of government shall be the constitutional hereditary 
monarchy, corresponding to the habits, customs and necessities of the country, 
according to the judgment of their representatives. 

Art. 4. The nation proclaims immediately as their Emperor Senor Don Agustin 
de Iturbide, the elder ; in the event of the latter not accepting the imperial 
dignity, they proclaim henceforth, with the same character, Senor D. Antonio 
de Haro y Tamarez ; should the iatter also decline it, their Emperor shall be 
whomsoever the Cortez assembled to this effect shall elect. 

Art. 9, The secular and regular clergy, as also the army, shall enjoy their 
privileges and immunities according to the laws of the 3lst July, 1855, and 
those which shall be hereafter passed. 

Art. 14. The first assembled Congress shall take care that the first Emperor 
who accepts such an elevated and august charge, if unmarried, shall contract 
matrimony with a Mexican directly descended from the original and indigenous 
race ; the choice of whom, by absolute plurality of votes, is likewise devolved 
on the first Congress of the constituted Cortes. 

Art. 15. Until the Cortes are called together to form the imperial constitution 
of the country, the regency or the Emperor, if he should already exist by a 
previous understanding with the supreme provisional legislative Junta, are 
charged with giving to the present plan the interpretation and development 
which its spirit as well as its letter demands. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, writing from the capital on 
the 19th ult., thus speaks of the present aspect of affairs : 

The siege of Puebla has been opened for three days without any decisive 
result, as far as was yet known, having been obtained. In Mexico itself great 
preparations were being made for defence, in case the capital should be next 
attacked. Several battalions of militia had been formed, four rials a day being 
offered for each recruit, and an order had been issued requiring all government 
employes to take up arms, or, as an alternative, to quit the capital. 

The government has shown itself worthy of the authority confided to it, and 
has issued several decrees, at once opportune and exhibiting courage and 
resolution. 

The defection of Castillo had caused equal surprise and regret, as he was 
regarded as one of the most faithful servants of the country. If the Vera Cruz 
journals are to be taken as a guide, however, there was little fear that Puebla 
would fall before the forces which he thus strengthened against it. The citizens 
are said to have been enlisting with the greatest enthusiasm in its defence ; 
and their courage and power on former occasions had proved victorious over 
far superior forees—as in 1844, when Santa Anna attacked it with 12,000 men. 


_———— _ <a an 


WASHINGTON. 


SENATE, 
In the Senate, on Monday, the action of the Naval Retiring Board was again 
the subject of criticism. Mr. Bayard characterized the law under which the 
Board acted as the most barbarous ever adopted by any legislature of any civi- 
lized country. Mr. Crittenden believed it was competent for Congress to amend 
and abrogate the decisions of the Board, and restore the dropped and fur- 
loughed naval officers to their former positions. Mr. Adams introduced a bill 
to extend the term of naturalization. The Finance Committee were instructed 
to inquire whether small Spanish coin cannot be removed from circulation, or 
their value fixed so as to avoid fractional parts of a cept. In executive session, 
the appointment of Mr. Dallas, as Minister to the Court of St. James, was con- 
firmed. All the Kansas Territorial officers, except Governor Shannon, were 
confirmed. On Tuesday, Mr. Weller introduced a bill authorizing the coinage, 
at San Francisco, of gold ‘‘ unions,’’ of the value of one hundred dollars, and 
‘‘half unions,”’ of the value of fifty dollars. Mr. Foot delivered his speech on 
the Central American question. He will be succeeded by Mr. Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts. On Wednesday, nothing of interest occurred. A joint resolution 
was adopted appropriating $1,500 for the relief of the poor of the city. The 
resolution, calling for the records of the late Naval Retiring Board, was taken 
up, pending which an adjournment was carried. The House voted twice for 
printer, without effecting any choice. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The protracted struggle for the Speakership was brought to a close on Satur- 
day, the 2d inst., by the election of the Hon. N. P. Banks, which was finally 
brought about by the adoption of the plurality rule, Banks polling 103 votes, 
and Aikin 100. On Monday, the House began to assume some shape, the time 
being employed in duly qualifying members, and in the selection of seats. Com- 
mittees were appointed to inform the President and Senate that the House was 
ready to proceed to business. Gen. William Cullum, of Tennessee, was, by a 
vote of 126 to 87, declared Clerk. A motion was made that Mr. Glossbrenner 
be declared Sergeant-at-Arms, pending which the House adjourned. After the 
adjournment, the opponents of the administration held a caucus to select can- 
didates for Printer, and the subordinate offices of the House. On Tuesday, the 
House was occupied in the election of officers. Mr. Glossbrenner was chosen 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Nathan Darling Doorkeeper, and Robert Morris Postmaster. 
Pending a resolution declaring 0. Follett, of Columbus, Ohio, Printer, the House 
adjourned. On Wednesday, no business of any importance was transacted, the 
attention of the House being occupied with the election of Printer. Several 
votes were taken without making an election, and the House adjourned. 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
SENATE. 

In the Senate, on Monday, the following petitions were presented:—By Mr. 
Spence, to authorize the Corporation of New York to raise money by tax. By 
Mr. Huntington, to abolish the office of Superintendent of Canals. By Mr. 
Harcourt, against a bridge at Albany. Mr. Brooks reported favorably on the 
act for the prevention of fires in New York, and the report of the society for 
the reformation of juvenile delinquents was received. Several notices of bills 
were given, and the following were passed to a third reading:—To extend the 
charter of the Orange County Mutual Insurance Company. To pay the ex- 
penses of the Harbor Commissioners. To amend the act relative to taking the 
testimony of persons out of the State. On Tuesday petitions were presented 
as follows:—For a hospital for children in New Yors. For a bridge at Albany 
over the Hudson. Against the manufacture of hats by convict labor. Bills 
were introduced by Mr. Brooks regulating the salaries of judicial officers. By 
Mr. Wadsworth, for the better preservation of the public health; to organize 
a distinct department in the State Government as an Insurance Department. 
Also a bill to secure the better observance of the Sabbath in Brooklyn. By 
Mr. Halstead, to erect the County of Canisteo. By Mr. Ramsey, to amend the 
general act relative to railroads. The bill for the incor] oration of the New 
York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation Company was reported upon favor- 
ably. The Senate, in Committee of the Whole, took up the bill to prevent the 
manufacture of hats in the prisons of the State; a debate ensued; the com- 
mittee reported progress. Bills — pe exempt the edifice and site of the 
N. Y. Historical Society from sale under execution. To enable the trustees of 
the ‘ Bne Jeshuram” Society of New York to protect their cemetery—also to 
change their title. To renew the act incorporating the general society of me- 
chanics and tradesmen. To pay the Harbor Commission expenses. The bill 
to incorporate the New York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation Company was 
reported upon favorably. Adjourned. : 

_On Wednesday, petitions were presented from the Indians of New York for 
aid, and against the prohibition of racing in Queen’s and Kings’ counties. The 
following notices of bills were given :—To establish a general practice term of 
the Supreme Court. To appropriate the avails of the State tax to the sup- 
port of common schools. By Mr. Sickles—To authorize children born in foreign 
countries, of American parents, to hold real estate. Also, to provide for the 
care of destitute children on Randall’s Island. A short exccutive session was 
then had, after which the bill to prohibit racing in Queens county was taken 
up, being the special order of the day. A long debate ensued. Mr. Brooks 
moved that the provisions of the act shall not interfere with the use, within 
the limlts of the act, of the places now set apart for improving the breed of 
horses. Lost; ayes 11, nays 14. Adjourned. 


ASSEMBLY. 


In the Assembly on Monday, petitions were presented as follows:—For a 
bringe across the Hudson River at Albany. For the purification of the elective 
franchise. For the erection of new counties, to be called Highlands, Irwin and 
Canisteo. Against the employment of convict labor in the the manufacture of 
hats. Scveral notices of bills were given, among others one by Mr. Mahan, to 
to abolish the office of Commissioner of Streets, in New York City, and 
anether by A. J. Miles, to abolish the officers of Commissioner of Streets and 





Pp of lands. By Mr. B. Bailey, relating to the Bridges over Harlem 
River, By Mr. Benton, to increase the manufacture of salt. 

On Wednesday, the following petitions were presented :—For a bridge at 
Albany, from various localities. For amendments in the emigrant laws. 
Against the employment of convict labor in the manufacture of hats. Several 
petitions for a reorganization of the Board of Emigration Commissioners. For 
a new county to be formed from parts of Ontario and Seneca. Several reports 
on bills were received, and the first annual report of the Commissioners of 
Emigration were received in a printed document. Bills passed—To pay the 
claims of the Bank of Fishkill against the State. To restore the laws for the 
preservation of deer and other animals. Adjourned. 


LITERARY. 
Ovr Covstn VERONICA ; or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES OVER THE BLUE Rinar. 
By Mary Euizanera WorMeELEy. New York : Bunce and Brother. 


Miss WorRMELEY, already favorably known by her charming story of Amabel, 
has certainly justified her previous success by this truly admirable volume. 
We have gone over these pages with critical attention, and feel a pleasure in 
testifying to the genuine artist-like air that pervades them. The authoress 
has the inestimable advantage of composing her fictions from a wide and 
varied intercourse with society ; her powers of observation are acute and intui- 
tive, and her mind is of that happy common sense description, which leads her 
without effort to construct her plot and select her characters in a manner that 
the nicest judgment must approve. The scene of this piece is laid partly in 
England (Yorkshire), and partly in the Old Dominion. In the unfolding of the 
plot we are carried through a narrative of well-sustained interest ; and the 
migratory habits of her characters afford her an opportunity for skilful deli- 
neations of scenery, which she undoubtedly avails herself of with artistic effect. 
She excels in dialogue, and her characters are commended to our taste as well 
by their intrinsic excellence as moral and intellectual beings, as by the skilful 
and natural manner in which they are placed upon the canvass. Whether 
under her uncle’s roof in Castleton (in Yorkshire) where she spends her youth 
surrounded by the squirarchal society of a country town ; or whether in the 
luxurious abandon of a Virginian life, where the minutia of a southern resi- 
dence are skilfully portrayed ; the authoress seems equally at home. An un- 
failing air of vraisemblance characterises her portraiture of life in both hemi- 
spheres. We recommend this volume to our readers for its intrinsic literary 
excellence, and pronounce it the best and most finished original work of fiction 
that has been submitted to our judgment for many a day. 


Nores or A VotunTerr. AN AvTosiocraPiy. Edited by C. M. Sts. Buffalo: 
A Burke. 

WE are afforded no information by the publisher of this volume as to the man- 
ner in which it is transferred from the knapsack of the writer to the American 
reader. Mr. C. M. Smith, whose name figures on the title page as editor, must 
have taken sad liberties with the original; for as far as we have read the name 
of the First Consul is not once mentioned. This we exclaim against as insuffer- 
ably heterodox; for what revolutionary Frenchman ever spoke or wrote without 
a plentiful admixture of Napoléon, la guerre, Vempire, la gloire, and euch-like 
phrases in every sentence? In every other respect the volume is entertainin 
and French. We have an unceasing succession of incident, chiefly of a persona 
nature, and his military progress through Republican France from Lusignan to 
La Vendée at the time of the worst revolutionary excesses. is graphically told, 
and well represents the social distractions of the state. The writer partakes 
more of the character of Gil Blas than of a philosopher, and he is so con- 
stantly employed in telling his ever changing adventures that he has no time 
for reflection. An occasional remark, however, escapes him, which pxoves his 
observing powers, and the observation that ‘‘ we are, in France, too inuch in- 
doctrinated with the hierarchical principle, ever to become true republicans,’’ 
seems to us to present the whole case ina nutshell. We approve the tone of 
this volume, and pronounce it well worth a perusal. 


Aone. By Marion Hartanp, of Richmond, Va. New York: J. C. Derby. 
AccorDING to the announcement on the title page, this volume has reached its 
nineteenth thousand, a pred substantial proof of popular approval.. We 
consider it fully deserving of the extensive sale it has reached, and commend 
it for its earnestness of tone, and the elegance and cultivation of the tastes of 
the fair authoress. She handles the abuses and vices of our social state wn- 
gloved ; and her intellectual discharges are shotted and well-aimed. Whom she 
hits will be justified in attributing the blow less to accident than to design, 
and her ‘‘ war to the knife”’ disposition comes hard upon a goodly number of 
respectable fellow-mortals. 





Sense AND Sensipmuity. A Novel. By Miss Austin. New York: Bunce & Bro 


Tuts is a reprint of one of Miss Austin’s very excellent tales, fully evidencing 
her powers as a writer of domestic fiction. She holds a leading position as the 
expounder of home duties and feelings; and grace, fluency, and refinement 
render her compositions, at all times, both profitable and delightful. It is pro- 
duced in elegant form, being the second of a series now in course of republica- 
tion by this enterprising house, which will comprise the whole of her tales. 





Home. By Anna Leland. New York: J. C. Derby. 

Tar authoress of this volume remarks in her brief preface, ‘‘ In these days af 
mary books, multitudes of tales are told whose only foundation is in the faney 
and imagination of their writers. How oftgn after the perusal of these does 
the reader feel that romance is, after all, less strange than reality, and that from 
his own history, or his own knowledge, he might weave a tissue of facts which 
should be more interesting, and even more startling, than these airy struc- 
tures. To the indulgence of such a feeling may be ascribed the origin of this 
unpretending volume.’’ 

We reproduce the writer’s sentiment—thus mistily expressed—in full, be- 
cause it appears to us to furnish the key to an error she has fallen into in the 
conception of this present work. Writing from one’s own history is an idea 
which meets with very general acceptation, but it is a doctrine which must 
not be adhered to literally. For a faithful embodiment of character, we admit 
our own feelings and passions must be introduced; but for the construction of 
a plot, an author’s experience cannot be too extended, or his reading too 
varied. The mere egotistical nursing of our own thoughts in the secluded 
nook of a country home will never raise us above the level of the columns of 
the village newspaper. Writing our own history can never be made profitable 
until our intercourse with the world has placed us in a position to interpret 
character by our own feelings. Egotism then becomes transfused in universal 
sentiment, and every variation of character created by the author is buta 
reproduction of himself in a different phasis. In the pursuance of her views, 
the authoress has only produced a vague, misty, inconclusive narrative, which 
fails to seize upon our interests, and has a subdued, inoffensive, soporific effect. 
The style of the work is discursive and gossiping; and the author’s mind being 
concentrated upon no one thing, as an inevitable consequence, the attention of 
the reader is forfeited. Notwithstanding, it is an interesting domestic tale, full 
of quiet change and incident, and likely to interest the disciples of the ‘ unex- 
ceptionable”’ class of literature. 





Dreams AND REALITINS IN THE Lire oF A Pastor AND TEACrER. By the Author 

of “‘ Rolling Ridge,’’ ‘‘ The Parish Side,’’ &«. New York: J. C. Derby. 
Ir this author has his readers and admirers we cordially commend him to them 
Our literary taste may be at fault, and a condemnation of this volume a pos- 
sible injustice. Had the author thrown his ideas into the shape o! a treatise 
on education, 8r better still, a report on School Commissions, he might possibly 
have been readable. But to pour upon the unfortunate reader, without pre- 
face or preparation, such an indigestible mélange of Greek and Latin texts, vul- 
gar fractions, puerilities, quaintness, universal history, and insoluble stupid- 
ity, is enough to deprive any one of his breath. The author is dreadfully enig- 
matical, and we transcribe the following dedication as a problem for solution. 

‘“‘This volume is dedicated to onz MAN and he my friend: who, by word and 
deed, stood by me ever; with his fortune relieving to the last; never, even in 
the darkest hour deserting; nor, with a cloud upon his brow, oppressing me; 
whose forethought was always clear, whose counsel safe; I name him not, 
*twere needless, and it might offend. Yet, reader, even here is the name well 
spelled full thrice before thine eye, and still by thee unseen! So take the ban- 
dage off, and romance ends in truth.’’ 

This style of stilted quaintnessis not to our taste. 





Tar Dewocratrc Review, for February, 
Is before us. We remark a manifest improvement in this serial, during the 
present year, and hold this number in advance of all preceding, both for edi- 
torial care and the general excellence of its contents. Published by Lloyd and 
Campbell, 252 Broadway. 


ee, 


Aw Amazon.—Among the slain in the engagement of Mohoumd- 
pore (Oude) was found the body of a woman, dressed in a garment dyed black; 
she was armed like the rest of her tribe, with a pair of pistols and a swerd, an 
must have been killed by a grape shot. Jt is said she was a very religious 
——, and was mach venerated in consequenee of having mate a pilgrimage 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF SESSIONS.—Feb. 4.—Before Judge Carnon. 


The case of James Nelson, alias Bully Nelson, was called on Monday for trial. 
The indictment charged the defendent with assaulting with intent to kill, with 
a large meat-knife, Policeman Aufses, of the Eighth Ward, Nelson being under ar- 
rest at the time for disorderly conduct. Three witnesses for the State, Officers 
John C. Andre, Marcus Aufses, and Joseph Thibaut were examined. No evi- 
dence for the defence was offered. Nelson’s counsel, Henry L. Clinton, urged 
in extenuation of the offense that defendant was drunk. The case was argued 
for the wer pe by A. Oakley Hall, after which the Judge charged the 
Jury. Guilty of an assault with a dangerous weapon with intent to do bodily 
harm. Not guilty of an intent to kill. Sentence deferred. 


FIRST DISTRICT COURT.—Before Hon. Judge GREEN. 
SUIT FOR THEATRICAL SERVICES. 


Fes. 5.—George Jordan against William E. Burtién.—This was an action to 
recover judgment for the sum of fifty-seven dollars, for six days’ services of 
plaintiff and wife, alleged to have been rendered to defendant as actors in Bur- 
ton’s theatre. The defendant in his answer denied owing the sum demanded. 
On the trial it appeared that the plaintiff had effected an engagement with the 
defendant for the current season, for himself and wife, at the weekly salary of 
$57, as bers of defendant’s stock company; that a season consisted of 
either forty or forty-two weeks—usually commencing in September and ending 
in the following June. This season commenced on Monday, the 3rd day of 
September last, and the plaintiff had been paid his regular weeklyssalary from 
that time down to the Saturday preceding the Wednesday that he left the de- 
fendant’s employment, thus leaving three days unpaid for—it being the custom 
of the defendant to retain three days’ salary until the end of the season, as 
security for the performance of the engagement. One witness testified that 
plaintiff admitted to him that he was engaged for the season. It also appeared 
that the plaintiff wrote to the defendant to the effect that he should not per- 
form for after Wednesday evening, the 19th of December last, without as- 
signing any reason therefore, and that that was the last night he would perform 
atdefendant’s theatre. He and his wife have been playing since that period at 
Laura Keene’s Varieties. Mr. Cram, for the defendant, stated that Mr. Burton 
would not have defended this action for such a trifling sum, had it not been for 
the manner in which Mr. Jordan had broken his engagement, and that without 
any apparent cause. That he had been paid his salary regularly, and that 
there was nothing due him in this case, as he had not served out his week, and 
that he had broken his contract with Mr. Burton. 

The Judge sustained the objection of the defendant’s counsel, and gave judg- 
ment for him, with costs, and in deciding, said that he was clearly of opinion, 
from the facts testified to by the witnesses, that the plaintiff had agreed with 
defendant that he and his wife would perform for the current season at $57 a 
week, payable weekly, and that the season consisted of at least forty weeks. 
His leaving before the end of the season is such a breach of his agreement as to 
entitle the defendant in an action to recover such damages as he has sustained 
thereby; besides the eye and his wife performed but three days of the 
week the salary for which he seeks to recover—they must perform the whole 
week in order to entitle the plaintiff to recover. 


COMMON PLEAS.—Feb. 6—Before Judge INeranAm. 


Caroline Gaines, by her guardian, vs. the Third Avenue Railroad Company.— 
This was a suit against the company for negligence, in running over the plain- 
tiff’s left leg, and inflicting on her a lameness for life. The accident occurred 
in Chatham street on the 25th of January, 1854. The case was tried last year, 
and the jury disagreed. The Court left the question of negligence for the jury. 
After a short absence the jury found for the plaintiff $500, to which the Court 
made an addition of 5 per cent. 











Before Judge Day and a Jury. 


Nathaniel P. Hasack and Others vs. the Commissioners of Emigration.—This 
was an action commenced some months back, by the inhabitants of the Fifth 
Ward, to restrain the Commissioners of Emigration from establishIng an office 
for newly arrived immigrants on Franklin street. A temporary injunction was 

nted, and certain issues framed for the decision of a jury. The main point 
in the issue was as to whether the establishing an office in Franklin street would 
be detrimental to the health of the inhabitants of the Fifth Ward. The jury 
found in the affirmative, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. 





== 


POLICE. 


ARREST OF AN ALLEGED River Turer.—John Williams was ta- 
ken into custody on Tuesday by Officer O’Connor, of the Fourth Ward Police, 
on charge of having burglaricusly entered the mate’s room on board the ship 
Alpert Gallatin, now lying at the foot of Burling Slip, by forcing off the pad- 
lock and stealing therefrom a neckerchief, pair of suspenders, and two pocket- 
books, containing four English shillings, the property of Frederick Argar. The 
accused, it appears, was caught in the act of rifling the state room of its con- 
tents by the steward of the vessel, John Mosley, who caught him and held him 
till the officer arrived. The accused on being taken before Judge Connolly, at 
the Lower Police Court, said he was not guilty of the charge imputed to him, 
but was nevertheless committed for trial on charge of burglary. 


DESCENT UPON AN ALLEGED GAMBLING Hovse.—On Tuesday 
afternoon, Sergeant Walsh, of the Court of General Sessions, with a squad of 
men under his command, made a descent upon the premises of Horton and 
Wheeler, situated in the fourth storey of the building No. 82 Broadway, said to 
be a gambling house, and arrested one of the proprietors on a warrant issued 
by Judge Capron. There were a number of persons in the room when the offi- 
cers entered, and as soon as the ‘‘stars’’ became visible a general’stampede 
took place. The police having warrants for the arrest of the proprietors of the 
place only, did not interrupt the fugitives in their flight. On searching the 
room, a faro dealer, counting box, cribbage board, lay out cloth, and several 
packs of cards were found. The prisoner was brought to the Court of Sessions, 
where Judge Capron held him to answer the charge of keeping a gambling 
house contrary to law. The gambling apparatus seized by the police was 
taken to the office of the District Attorney. 











METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Fatat ACCIDENT ON THE HARLEM RAILROAD.—Mr. James D. 
Thorp, a conductor employed by the Harlem Railroad, was instantly crushed 
to death on Tuesday morning by being run over by the Dover Plains train as it 
was approaching the city. The d d was ductor of the train, and im- 
mediately after it had passed over Harlem Bridge, the flange of one of the 
wheels broke and caused the two rear cars to separate from the others. The 
deceased was, at the time, on the platform of the third car, and in trying to 
stop the train by pulling the bell-rope, lost his balance and fell between the 
cars, and the wheel went over his breast, killing him instantly. Coroner Hill 
held an inquest upon the body at the 26th street station, and a verdict of “ ac- 
cidental death’’ was rendered by the jury. Deceased was a native of Connec- 
ticut, aged 25 years. He has been in the employ of the road about four months, 
and was formerly from the Illinois Central road. He leaves a young wife at 
Dover Plains. 


RAILROAD AccrENT.-A gentleman named Knox, residing at 44 
North Moore street, in attempting to jump upon one of the cars of the Hudson 
River Railroad, while moving through Hudson street, fell before the wheel, 
which passed over and terribly crushed one of his legs. He was taken up by 
an officer, and conveyed to the New York Hospital for medical treatment. 


DeEatTH or CouNCILMAN Dicxson.—Robert S. Dickson, foreman 
of Hook and Ladder No. 14, and Councilman of one of the districts of the 16th 
ward, who was severely injured on Christmas morning by an accidental colli- 
sion between the above Hook and Ladder Carriage and Engine No. 29, at the 
corner of 8th avenue and 15th street, died on Tuesday at the New York Hospi- 
tal, from the injuries he received. Coroner Perry held an inquest upon the 
body, and the occurrence was shown to have been unavoidable and purely ac- 
eidental. A verdict to that effect was rendered by the jury. Deceased was a 
native of New York, 24 years of age. 


Wu1son, the colored cook of the Eudora Imogene, who has been 
in the White Plains prison, charged with murdering the captain and mate of 
the schooner, in November last, was removed to the city Tombs one day last 
week. It is the intention to place Wilson on trial for scuttling the vessel, as 
he cannot be tried for murder with any hope of conviction. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sap BEREAVEMENT.—The following melancholy case of aeccumu- 
lated disasters we learn from the Springfield Republican :-—Z. M. 
Smith, of the late Auburn, N. Y., Female Seminary, passed through 
Springfield on Tuesday, on his way to Provincetown, to bury his 
three little children, m4 have died within the past week of croup. 
Mr. Smith’s Seminary was entirely destroyed by fire a few days 
since, at a loss of some $50,000, on which there was but a trifling 
insurance. This loss, though not exclusively his, fell heavily upon 
him, robbing him of his entire property. Within a few days, two of 
his children sickened and died, and the bereaved parents starting 
with their only remaining child for the home of their friends, tha 
their darlings might be buried near the old homestead, arrived at 
Albany only to have the third and last sicken there and die. The 
three little coffins arrived here on Monday evening, and left on the 
following day. Smith is a young man, and his children were between 
the ages of six and twelve years. A purse was made up at Albany 
for his assistance, and he nfet there kind and sympathising friends. ’ 

DREADFUL TRAGEDY.—We learn from a friend, says the Easton 
Express, the particulars ofa fiendish outrage that oecurred in White 
Haven, Luzerne County, Pa., a few days since. It appears that a 
number of men, mostly Germans and fri » who were employed on 





some public improvement at that place, coming to the conclusion 
that they were not receiving a sufficient compensation for their ser- 
vices, resolved to strike for higher es, which they did, only one, 
an old German refusing to do so. is refusal of the old man so 
enraged a number of the Irish, that they gathered around and put 
the question to him, whether he intended to work on at the wages 
he had been receiving or would strike with them. He told them 
that he would continue for the old wages ; whereupon one of them 
took an axe and cut with all his force three or four times into the 
old man’s head, killing him almost instantly. Three or four of the 
men have been arrested and lodged in jail. 


More MINERAL TREASURES IN VA.—It is reported on reliable 
authority that pure anthracite coal, in large quantity, has recently 
been found on the waters of Patterson Creek, near its mouth, in the 
county of Botetourt. The discovery is of great importance, as the 
forges and foundries in that region have heretofore, to some extent, 
been operated with stone coal, carried up from Richmond, a distance 
of two hundred miles. 


A Derr Furrow.—Judge Coulter, of Virginia, when first a 
pointed to the bench, had jurisdiction over one of the mountain 
counties.’ The district was made up of many wild and unruly fel- 
lows. One of the Judge’s first acts was to impose a heavy fine, by 
way of an example, upon a rough and hardy backwoodsman for dis- 
orderly conduct. As the man was leaving the court-room in charge 
of an officer, he addressed the Judge—* Your name is Coulter, is it 
not?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, all I have to say is, that you are setting 

our coulter rather too deep for a man who is plowing new ground.” 
it is recorded that the fellow’s wit saved the fine. 


MinneEsota.—Governor Gorman, in his late Message to the Min- 
nesota Legislature, estimates the population of the Territory at 
75,000. e announces that the President has given him notice 
that the three tribes of Indians now residing in the Territory cannot 
be disturbed and sent further West. All the tribes are peaceable 
and friendly. Nearly every village in the Territory has a school for 
the education of small children, and the colleges and seminaries of 
learning in St. Paul are in a flourishing condition. The Territorial 
University, located at St. Anthony, has not progressed sincg last 
year for want of funds. Twenty thousand acres of land, partly agri- 
cultural and partly pine, have been already chosen for school pur- 
eo, The Governor suggests the necessity of a government road 

rom Lake Superior to the Mississippi, above St. Anthony, and of a 
military road to reach Fort Ridgeley, the Sioux agency, and the new 
fort at Pembina, from some point below Lake Pepin. 


DESPERATE ATTEMPTS AT SUICIDE IN PHILADELPHIA.—A man 
named Michael Donegan, on the 31st ult., deliberately threw himself in front of 
the locomotive attached to a train of cars passing along the road at its inter- 
section with Broad street. The engine struck the man and knocked him down 
upon the track. The entire train passed over him without inflicting any injury 
other than a slight bruise. Donegan avowed that it was his intention to have 
committed suicide. There is no accounting for tastes..... On the same day a 
German named John Christian Hanley, a tobacconist, residing in Laurel-street 
near Second, attempted to destroy himself by discharging a pistol at his head. 
The ball inflicted a severe external wound. The sufferer, who was insane at 
the time, was taken to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


ADVENTURE WITH A Wotr.—The Kansas correspondent of The 
St. Lowis Republican tells the following s : A few days since, while riding in 
the rear of our town, in a small ravine, through which a streamlet takes its 
quiet way beneath its crystal covering, and whose irrigation has produced tall 
grasses and shrubs that make a hiding-place for game, I came suddenly upon & 
large black wolf. He was scratehing ata thin place in the ice, and seemed 
almost famished for water. When he saw me he started in full run for the 
forest in the river bottom. I kept apon his heels, and tried to ride upon him. 
He was almost exhausted, and just as I supposed he would give out, he slipped 
into the hollow of a large cotton-wood tree. I stopped the hole through which 
he entered, and came back to town and got an ax and the dogs, and the 
assistance of Frank Mahan and Wm. Palmer, and together we returned to cut 
him out. The dogs were anxious, and we were prepared with our guns to 
receive him. When we made a large hole, about four feet from the ground, the 
dogs jumped at it on the outside, and the wolf on the inside, and such barking 
growling, snapping and howling I never heard before. It made the woods 
resound for a great distance, and brought several of the neighbors to the spot. 
Things continued so for a while, and we consulted what had best be done. We 
could not shoot the wolf through this opening without too great a risk of killing 
the dogs, for he only appeared at the inside when the dogs were at the outside. 
We finally concluded to stop the hole that we had made, and fell the tree by 
cutting a narrow gash around it. The tree came down a little sooner than we 
expected. Frank Mahan had the ax lifted for another stroke, as it went over 
with a crash. The wolf, with bristled back, and faring eyes, and glittering 
teeth, leaped at his throat with terrible ferocity. The descending ax met half 
way, cleaving its skull and laying it dead at his feet. We had no time to ex- 


press our wonder and congratulations at his narrow escape, before our atten-- 


tion was called to that which filled us with amazoment if not dread. It was a 
human skeleton, of medium size, and of a female, hidden in the cavity of the 
tree. Its posture was erect, and the bones were held together by a kind of 
clear a yy that seemed to cover, like a transparent skin, the entire 
frame. e jar of the felled tree severed several of the joints, and we drew 
them all out and placed them again in form. The proportions were perfect and 
the limbs straight—indicating a contour, when in flesh, of perfect symmetry. 
Who could it have been that thus perished years ago in this wild forest, and 
how came her death in this strange plaee, were qieries that were immediately 
suggested. Could it have been some maiden, who, like the bride in the ‘ Misle- 
toe Bough,’ had eoncealed herself from her lover in the heart of this old tree, 
and become fastened there and died?’’ 





——————————————————— 


OBITPARY. 


Rev. Payson Williston, D.D., died at his residence, in Easthampton, Mass., 
of typhoid pneumonia, on the 30th ult., in the ninety-third year of his age. 
His illness continued one week. Mr. Williston was the oldest graduate of Yale 
College. In early life he became the pastor of the Congregational church, in 
which capacity he officiated with eminent in ministering faithfully to 
the spiritual wants of his flock, and maintaining among them an exemplary 
spirit of harmony, for a period, we believe, iderably exceeding half a cen- 
tury. He was extensively known and highly esteemed, and beloved, not only 
in his own parish, but throughout the neighboring towns, for his assiduous dis- 
charge of his parochial duties, his general intelligence, and his benevolent and 
social feelings. He was the father of the enterprising and liberal founder and 
patron of the Williston Seminary in Easthampton. 

A private telegraphic despatch brings us intelligence of the death of Mr. J. 
M. Field, at Mobile, on the 28th ult., whose demise, although not unexpected, 
will cause sincere regret among his largé@ circle of friends. During his late 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A. Shade, Esq., has built and presented to the Belsospel church 
in Galt, Canada, a school house which cost $20,000. This is “‘a shade that 
follows wealth or fame’’ to some good p' 


urpose. 
During the past year, 72 persons each over 70 years of age, died 
in Providence, R. I. 

John Downes, Jr., of the town of Florence, N. Y., with the aid of 
several of his laborers, after a severe struggle, succeeded in killing a huge wolf, 
measuring in length seven feet. The animal had been the terror of the inhabi- 
tants for some months past. 


Recently upwards of one hundred immigrants, who landed in this 
country a few weeks ago, arrived in Baltimore from New York, on their way to 
the West. There were a large number of children among them, and, as the 
party passed through the city, attracted much attention. 


Edward Johnson, employed in a rolling mill at Niles, Michigan, 
recently emptied an iron box full of melted cinders out on some water. This 
caused an explosion, the melted cinders flying all over him, covering him with 
fire. His hair was almost entirely burnt off his head. After lingering a few 
days in excruciating pain, death came to his relief, 


The Senate of the State of Georgia has adopted a bill which pro- 
vides for the election of Judges by the people. 


Two Irish families, named MeCabe and Hariow, living in one 
tenement at South Berwick, Me., one evening last week got into a qu 
during which Mr. Harlow cut Mr. MeCabe’s throat with a butcher knife. 
McCabe lingered for a day or two and died. Harlow has fied to parts unknown. 


A bill has been introduced restoring the law of imprisonment for 
debt in Minnesota. 


The office of Samuel 8S. Lewis, agent for the Cunard Steamers, in 
Boston, was broken open on Tuesday night, and thoroughly ransacked. But 
little of value was taken away. An unsuccessful attempt wss made to open the 
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Mr. Wm. Gay, section-master of the Wilmington and Weldon 
(N. C.) Railroad was ran over by a locomotive and killed on Friday last. 


The frost has been severe upon railway machinery throughout the 
country generally. There has been freezing and bursting of pumps, and break- 
ing of wheel tires, which produce inconvenience and loss to the several 
companies. 

The new fog bell, on Baker’s Island, in Salem harbor, weighs 
fifteen hundred pounds. It is of the kind known as ‘“‘ Jones’s fog bell,”’ is ele- 
vated to a height of thirty feet upon a frame work of wood and iron, and is 
struck upon the outer rim hy heavy hammers, moved by ingenious and elegant 
machinery, giving seven blows in a moment. 


The Chicago Press estimates the grain crop of Illinois for 1855 as 
follows :—180,000,000 bushels of Indian corn, 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
§ ),000,000 bushels of oats, barley and rye. 


A little boy in Bangor, Me., was accidentally fastened in a school 
house, where he remained all night. His arms werejbadly frozen. 


A company has been organized in New Orleans to build a shi 
canal from the Mississippi river at that city to Lake Borgne, by which cond 
from the Gulf of Mexico may be enabled to reach the harbor without having te 
be piloted and towed all the way from the delta. It is confidently expected 
that the whole sum required to construct the work can be speedily raised. 


J. W. Gilman, Jonesborough, Me., while at work in a saw-mill, in 
attempting to kick a dog from the end of a log, accidently brought his foot 
in contact with the descending saw, which severed the foot from the leg in a 
twinkling. 

While sleighs, sleds, and ships are named Hiawatha, the Home 
Journal, reports that ‘‘ several children have recently received at the bapti« 
mal font the name of Hiawatha.”’ 


Major Bayly, brother of the Hon. Thomas H. Bayly, of Virginia, 
has purchased a farm at Rapides, Louisiana, for $105,000. 


Four prisoners confined in Montgomery (Ala.) Jail, recently 
effected their escape by removing the covering of the locks and then picking 
them. One of them was under arrest for murder. 


A man named Edward Miller, was arrested in Boston, last week, 
for stealing a set of teeth which were on exhibition at the Gore Block. It ap- 
pears that the thief had no oecasion for them himself, as he happened to offer 
them for sale to the person at whose establishment they were manufactured. 


The sale of swamps and overflowed" land in Louisiana, during the 
year 1855, produced $209,946; the other sales of land amounted to $68,240 60. 


Governor Wise has appointed John Randolph Tucker, Esq., of 
in Blair county, Penn. . 
Winchester, the Commissioner of Virginia, to attend the trial of Mr. Parsons, 
Ann Hickey was burned to death in Baltimore, last week, her 
clothes having been accidentally set on fire by the upsetting of a candle. 


About ninety-five miles of the one hundred and six, in Tennessee, 
of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, are now graded at a cost of $550,000. 


John Anderson, one of the defenders of Baltimore during the war 
with England, died recently in that city in the $4th year of his age. 

An act giving the United States jurisdiction over certain lands im 
New Orleans, for a Marine Hospital, has passed both Houses of the Louisiana 
Legislature. 


One hundred of the students at Dickinson College, Pa., have re- 
belled against the Faculty, in consequence of the alleged unjust expulsion of 
four members. The difficulty was subsequently adjusted. 


A young man, named Elisha Bogle, was found dead on the ice 
alongside the sloop Dasty Miller, at Keyport dock, on Monday last. The sloop 
had been robbed on Friday night, and the captain, William Crane, had set a 
loaded gun in such a position that the opening of the cabin-slide would dis- 
charge the contents into the legs of the person opening it. Bogle had appar- 
ently stooped, when pushing back the slide, as the entire charge of buckshot 
entered his heart killing him instantly. 


The city of Utica, (N. Y.,) appears to be again infested with in- 
cendiaries. Two grocery stores and two barns, owned by B. Churchill and 
George C. Potter, in George-street, were consumed at an early hour on Sunday 
morning. Loss $7,000. Insured for $4,000. 

A corpulent bachelor friend of ours, says the Mil. Sentinel, had 
both bis ears frozen, last night, while in bed—snoozing away in his selfish lone- 
liness. If such a warning does not terrify him into matrimonial speculations, 
we hope he may never thaw out when he freezes again. 

Fanny Ellsler, says a correspondent of the Boston Post, is married 
to a wealthy butcher somewhere in Germany. Her sister Theresa for a long 
time has been a kind of wife to a royal prince—but, Fanny, flying lower, is the 
superior half of a killer of oxen, and has a thriving family of young butchers 
and butcheresses. 

A wag of an exchange says, ‘‘ New York city has spent twenty 
th d dollars in finding out that Matsell, its Chief of Police, was probably 





season at the Howard Athenzum, he was on several evenings too indisp 

act, but a desire to fill his part induced him to go on, though suffering severely. 
Mr. Field was widely known as actor and author, and prior to his débiit at the 
Park Theatre, New York, was enga as a writer on the Evening Post of that 
city. In St. Louis he edited the ille. At the Tremont Theatre he was a 
popular favorite, and his late years have been passed in management in Mobile 
and St. Louis. Over the signature of ‘‘ Straws,’’ he has written many excellent 
things. He was the author of ‘ Family Ties,” which Dean Marble purchased, 
and his translation of ‘‘ Griselda” for Mrs. Farren is a scholarly effort. Mr. 
Field married Miss Eliza Riddle, sister of Mrs. W. H. Smith, and he leaves a 
widow and one daughter, a young lady of sixteen, at school in Boston. The 
Home Journal is now publishing ‘‘The story of a Star,’’ a poetical sketch by 
Mr. Field, which is in his happiest vein. In many parts he had no superior, and 
as Hawksley, he has left an impression on the minds of his admirers which 
never can be effaced. 


We regret to announce the death of Major James Henry, which event oc- 
curred on the 4th inst., at his residence, in Court street, Boston. Major Henry 
performed duty at the time of the war in 1812, and ever since that period has 
been an active member of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. He was one 
of the most active in procuring the organization of that excellent corps of 
cavalry, the National Lancers, and was ever punctual and prompt at each 
parade made by them, up to their last fall encampment, at Quincy, which was 
the last occasion of his appearance in uniform. For the past sixteen years he 
was armorer for the Lancers, and took great pride in keeping their multitude 
of equipments and camp trappings in the most perfect order. His numerous 
acts of courtesy and attention have for years endeared him to the heart of each 
member of the corps, by whom, as well as a large circle of acquaintances, he 
was highly esteemed in life, and is now deeply lamented in death. Major Henry, 
for many successive years, and until the passage of the ‘iron ordinance,’”’ was 
also an active and efficient member of the Boston Fire Department. 


The English journals announce the demise of Mr. Goulburn, M.P. [for the 
University of Cambridge, in the 72d year of his age. He has during his life 
held many public offices of importance. From 1812 to 1821 he was Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was subsequently Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and made a Privy Councillor; in 1828 he was appointed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington Chancellor of the Exchequer, and thus became a member of the Cabi- 
net. He sat for the University of Cambridge from 1831 up till his death; and 
under Sir Robert Peel held in succession the offices of Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department, and again that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


James Puneh, says the Cineinnati irer, in his ene hundred and eighth 
year, expired in this city on Friday, the 25th of January. Punch was the 
slave of Col. Warren Washington, of Virginia, nephew of General George Wash- 
ington. He came to this eity about twenty-five years ago, after having been 
set free, in company with J. M. Piatt, Req. During our s' le 
sys War, Puneh —= — offieers in te the most im- 

t engagements, rec to the sights he seen, and 
of which he was. He died im poverty, and was permitted te be buried ate 
expense of the county, 


born in England, and what is to be done about it now, save to pay the billa, 
does not appear.” 

A barn belonging to Nathan Haskell was burnt in Auburn, Me., 
by an incendiary, with seven cattle, two horses, and twenty-five sheep. 


Gen. Pomeroy of Kansas is lecturing in Maine and obtaining funds 
#0 help the free state men of Kansas territory. 


The ratio of increase of insanity in New York State has exeeeded 
the augmentation of population 60 per cent. for 25 years. 


A person named John McGee, was killed on the 31st ult. in Char- 
lestown (Mass.), in consequence of the staging of a building on which he was 
at work giving way and precipitating him to the ground, a di of 
thirty feet. 

In Philadelphia, on Friday last, Isabella Field was put on trial, 
charged with killing Thomas Field, her husband, by striking him on the heau 
with a billet of wood, on the night of the 29th of August last. The 

was altogether circumstantial, and the jury acquitted the prisoner. 


We learn from a correspondent of the last Galveston News, that 
the entire Legislature of Texas got on a ‘‘royal bender’ a few weeks \. 
After adjourning to the street, the members managed to knock up a few niga 
among themselves. The er and other officials were along, and 

was transacted in the manner, motions ‘‘to drink,’ like those “to 
adjourn,’ being always in order. It was a part of the duty of the “ Door- 
keeper’’ to rule outsiders from the “ fights.’’ 


On last Thursday afternoon, at Auburn, N. J., John Fitzgerald 
was arraigned before the Oyer and Terminer for the murder, in September last, 
in the town of Sterling, of his father, mother and brother. He butchered them 
deliberately with an axe, and intended to kill another of the family. 


The trial of Robert Quail, at Newark, N. J., for the murder of 
Thomas Clements, has resulted in a verdict of manslaughter, which subjects 
the prisoner to imprisonment in the State prison for a term not exceeding 
ten years, or $1,000 fine, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


A eorrespondent of the Boston Anglo-Sazon says that $525 were 
ecllected at a levee in Lawrence, Mass., on the 17th ult., to be sent to the 
British Patriotic Fund, for the benefit of the wives and children of soldiers serv- 
ing with the British army in the Crimea. 

It is represented that the Long Island Railroad has suffered to the 
extent of $10,000 damage to engines and other machinery and expenses inour- 
red in clearing the snow sinee the great snow storm. 

The building known as Patten’s Building, adjoining the City Mall, 
in Manchester, N. H., was destroyed by fire. ing, a4) offices were in 
the “building ; also the Manebesier the City Library, Sheriff 

several stores and law offices. Te dy wee saved by the ererticus of the 





firemen, The loss is about $76, . 
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PENITENT COLLECTING ALM3 FOR THE RELIEF OF 
SOULS FROM PURGATORY. 


INDIAN FESTIVALS DURING THE HOLY 
WEEK AND EASTER, AT QUITO (REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR). 


PaGANIsM, at the present day, forms the basis of the 


religious worship of the Indians of South America. 


Fear, and not persuasion, has transformed them into 


Romanists. The precepts of the Gospel are too little 
practised towards them to justify us in reproaching 


them for not understanding them. That portion of 


Romanism which they have adopted with enthusiasm, 
is her external pomps. The clergy of the country 
affect no disguise in that respect; therefore they seek 
to strike the eyes of these poor wretches, and they 
seize with eagerness upon all solemn occasions to dis- 
play a magnificence which seems marvellously to 
maintain their influence over the simple descendants 
of the Incas. 

The Holy Week at Quito is an example of this. 
With their mourning processions, their public fiagel- 
lations, the deathlike silence which reigns in the 
streets, this week has a truly imposing effect. It is 
not alone the Indians, but the whole population who 
are ealled upon to assemble; and the most extrava- 
gant scenes are permitted along with their religious 
exercises, with a view to gratify the pagan instincts 
of the Indian masses. 

In our representation we see penitents armed with 
scourges and cat-o’-nine-tails, their shoulders bare, 
crowding the public places, and flagellating them- 
selves with an incredible ardor, until ,portions of the 
flesh are detached. In the evening these fanatics 
meet at the churches, where, extinguishing the lights, 
they lash themselves with redoubled energy in total 
darkness. It is said that whites will occasionally be 
present at these performances. 

On Wednesday at 5 o’clock P. M. the procession 
called Sangre (Bloody) takes place. The images of 
our Lord, the Apostles, Pontius Pilate, and other 
characters who figured in the Passion, are borne 
through the streets with measured steps, and pre- 

, ceded with music, playing the most solemn airs. On 
one occasion, at the moment when the procession was 


passing through the street del Correo, there fell such - 


a drenching shower, that the bearers were reduced to 
seek shelter for their images. All hastened to receive 
them with devotion. That of Judas alone was re- 
fused, and the unfortunate Indians who bore him 
were beaten. The effigy of the traitor apostle, al- 


though of exceeding costliness, was rolled in the stream, now be- 
come a torrent, and from thence descended into the narrow river 
Manchagara, which would transport it into the Amazon river. 
image of Judas invariably represents a gallows-faced man, with 
a long red beard, two playing dice in his left hand, and a long 


eook’s knife in his right. 


During the Holy Week another class of penitents, called cucuru- 
chus, dressed in preposterous costume, are also seen in the streets. 


LEADER OF THE QU‘DRILLES DANCED AT THE END OF THE 


PROCESSION, 
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THE HOLY WEEK AT QUITO—-BURGOMASTER ACCOMPANIED BY TWO CUCURUCHUS 
THE CORDS OF THE STANDARD. 





. 





The dress of the cucuruchus gpnsists of a long robe and an elevated 
pyramidal tower, frequently feaching as high as the second storey. 
his tower, or steeple, is artistically formed of balsam wood (species 
of cork) and pasteboard or bamboo, together with stuffs and ribbons, 
forming a covering for the head, and resting upon the shoulders. 
This extravagant disguise is probably derived from some Indian ob- 
servance now forgotten. If we interrogate the oldest Indians on the 
subject, they reply that they habit themselves en cucuruchu to scare 
away the evil spirits and wash away their own sins. Some whites 
assume the costume, omitting the head dress, and humbly proceed 
barefooted, although retaining some remains of self-respect since 
they conceal their visage behind a mask, and go to pray for the 
deliverance of their one from purgatory. 
he monks are not the worst in extracting profit from the Indians 
yy means of the fears of purgatory imposed upon their minds. 
very morning during the holy days they are to be seen installed in 
the churches and the burial grounds, reciting their (res, 08) expia- 
tory prayers to procure offerings. The price of each responso is a 
real. Often, as in the markets, competition lowers the price; some 
monks, less popular than the others, traffic their ware for a loaf, an 
egg, fruits, &c., which they ultimately sell again. Others run the 
Streets barefoot, displaying a crucifix in one hand, and a clock in 


pan pedimos ! (we are angels come upon the earth, we require where- 
with to eat.) The attendant charged to receive the gifts, accompa- 
nies the mendicant brother with a large pocket of copper hung before 
him. The surplus of the collections is sold in the market towards 
the cost of the ceremonies. 


way for | wegen money than J 
rich cabellero who had won a number told the monk that for the suc- 
ceeding week he would attend mass at seven in the morning, in one 





| the morning ; again, that he was, a fact no one doubted, in a state 


| of mortal sin; until, finally, it was only by blows with his cane that 


the cabellero could prevail upon him to pay his debt. 






the other, which latter they strike, producing a loud sound, while | 
they cry with a lamentable voice Angeles semos, en la tierra venimos | 


A monk well known in Quito by his adventures found no better | 
utting his masses in a lottery. A | 


of the chapels of the cathedral. But the reverend father was never | 
found ready. At one time his excuse was that one of his friends 
| had constrained him to partake some cakes with him very early in | 


The bishops have been, unto the present day, unable to control | 


the numerous abuses which have crept into the convents. 


At the time General Flores exercised the power of President, he | 


| thought to enlist the younger monks of Ecuador in his army, and 

declare their possessions national. He not only failed, but he was 
driven from the country, and chiefly by the influence of the con- 
venis. 


It is absolutely necessary to sojourn in a South American State | 


to form any adequate idea of the excesses committed by the monks. 
Here is one example amongst a thousand. The law has regulated 
the fees of the clergy at four piastres for the funeral service of an 
Indian. This charge is always doubled and tripled. In this man- 
ner :—The monk says to the widow, the father, or the son of the de- 
ceased, ‘‘If you pay me but four piastres I will bury your relative 
bodo abajo (the mouth downwards, on the belly), and then in spite of 
me, he will burn in hell flames. If you give me six piastres, I will 
consent to bury him on the left side, and he will go for two thousand 


HOLDING 





BEADLE DISGUISED AS SATAN. 


years to purgatory ; for eight py: I will bury him 
on his right side, and he will have but a short time 
to suffer before he reaches heaven. But, if you area 
true friend of the deceased, and will give me twelve 
piastres, I will place him decently on his back in the 
tomb, in order that he may go direct to Paradise. 

It is with a corresponding plainness of language 
that the monks harangue the friends of the defunct 
Indians; and rarely do these unfortunate beings hesi- 
tate to submit to the greatest sacrifices to deliver 
their friends from hell or purgatory; some, after part- 
ing with their liberty, have been known to sell their 
children. However, they do not become slaves, pro- 

erly speaking ; but, having sold themselves, they are 
hel in bondage to the purchaser until the age of 
eighteen, who, in consequence, has the right to their 
labor without any return until they attain that age. — 

If an Indian dies without the means to pay for his 
interment, how does the priest act in these countries ¢ 
Far from imitating the example of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, they seize the children in spite of the sup- 
plications of the mother, and dispose of their liberty 
until their eighteenth or twentieth year. Every in- 
habitant for five or six dollars can procure a young 
servant for that length of time. 

A curious scene is repeated each day of the Holy 
Week, which is the procession of the canons of the 
cathedral, who lugubriously sweep, with their long 
mourning robes, the space of half a league from the 
church to Calvary. . 

In the meantime, the vergers of the metropolitan 
church often find means to paganize this solemn pil- 
grimage. With a view to obtain alms they imper- 
sonate the character of Satan, and provided with a 
scourge with iron points, they administer a discipline 
of sound blows upon the shoulders of the Indians who 
are delighted with the infliction. : ? 

On Holy Saturday, custom requires all the inhabi- 
tants of Quito to proceed to Tejar, where the principal 
burial place of the city is situated. All along the road 
which leads to this place of repose are to be seen, at 
intervals, fanatics attached to pillories, their arms tied 
to a cross with stout leathern thongs. These are de- 
signated in Inca language Chara-Talca (good thief), 
and they seek by prolonged sufferings to redeem 
their sins and especially those of their wives. 

In Latacunga, these wretches strip themselves com- 
pletely naked, having but a girdle of aloe leaves, the 
points of which draw blood; their arms are attached to a large 
cross of Balsam wood, which, although of no great weight, in the 
end becomes excessively painful and fatiguing. In this simple eos- 
tume they accompany the processions. ; 

All the religious festivals—that of Easter more especially—are 
very burdensome to the Indian caste. These poor Helots contend 
with each other in wegen by most; and it is common enough 
to see an Indian purchase, at the price of his inevitable future ruin, 
the moment of happiness and glory po by his ephemeral title 
of Prioste (president of the féte). He advances in the grand cos- 
tume of alcalde, accompanied by two young girls dressed in white 





t MONK AND ATTENDANT BRGGING FOR THE EXPENSES OF THE 
PROCESSION. 
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SENIOR BURGOMASTER BETWEEN TWO ANGEIS. CANON OF QUITO. BARBERS BURNING INCENSE BEFORE THE EFFIGIES OF THE SAINTS. 


holding the cords of the standard. The senior alcalde walks, accom- , part, although he does not now apply thelash. On the contrary, he | still more showily, for their backs are entirely covered with piastres 
panied by two children dressed as angels, with gauze and wings. | performs a variety of flying leaps, and other harlequinades around | figuratively designed, the hats and boots are decorated with gold coins, 

The corporation of barbers, almost all Indians, eclipses all others at | the saints and the young girls, accompanied with signs and gestures | and they hold a handkerchief in one hand and a sword in the other. 
the Easter celebration. The membersare dressed in a kind of plaited | truly diabolical. At the moment of entering the church, he feigns a There is also a musical procession through all the streets when 
cope, and wear collars ridiculously high and starched in such a man- | desire to enter within it likewise; but the chief priest returns and | two immense giants represent the male and female of the Jewish 
ner that they resemble the pillory collars of Charles the First’s time. | sprinkles him with holy water; whereupon the demon utters fearful | negroes. 
These barbers represent the aristocracy of the caste; 
from them are drawn the indiginous alcaldes, who are 
so proud of their position that they would not ex- 
change their silver-headed cane for a bishop’s cross. 
Amongst them are the sangradores (bleeders.) A 
surgeon in Ecuador never practices bleeding, he con- 
fides that duty to an Indian phlebotomist, and the 
barbarous wretch, armed with a notched instrument, 
inflicts extreme suffering upon his patient victim. 

Easter arrived, penitents of all kinds esteem them- 
selves regenerated, and think of nothing but to make 
up for lost time. They have finished their lacerations 
and their mystical ceremonies, and the clocks give the 
signal of joy. The processions assume an aspect very 
different from the one they bore the day preceding. 
The houses of the affluent are hung with silks ; while 
the poorer orders spread out shawls, or fasten cur- 
tains to the walls, and triumphal arches are erected in 
all parts. The President of the Republic, and all the 
heads of the government are present at the imposin 
ceremony. onks of all orders, young girls, and al 
the religious associations follow with wax tapers. The 
tribes from adjacent parts collect to witness the féte, 
and fill the streets. The coup d’@il is very striking 
fromthe variety of colors, of costumes and of races 
from the savage nearly naked and tatoed, up to the 
Parisian lion. The balconies are filled with all the 
aristocracy of the country, and the ladies cast flowers 
upon the images of the saints. 

All the effigies of the blest are borne in this pro- 
cession. The privileged, such as St. Bennett and the 
Apostles, find plenty anxious to bear them, but the 
less popular saints would run great risk of being 
neglected if, as is always the case, the Indians were 
not placed in contribution. The shrines are heavy, it 
requires many shoulders to support them, and the 
clergy, aided by the commissioners, procure the re- 


In the evening is resumed with increased effort, 
the ceremonial of pouring libations of chicha and los 
bailes alegres to the Soma. In this are performed, in 
all their splendor and energy of movement, the dances 
Zambaineca and Costillar, so characteristic, that the 
inhabitants even of Mabile or Asnieras cannot witness 
them without shame and some feeling of desire. 

These descriptions of Indian festivals of Quito not 
only apply to all the South American States, but are 
characteristic of the mixed population of Mexico. 
While our troops were in possession of that country, 
the soldiers were continually surprised by strange ex~- 
hibitions, professedly of religious character, but really 
little else than a modification of the pagan rites 
peculiar to the Indians under Montezuma. 





OPENING OF A NEW BRIDGE AT TRAVAN- 
CORE, INDIA. 
THE RAJAH’S STATE PROCESSION. 


TRAVANCORE, the southernmost State in the west of 
India, including Cape Comorin, enjoys the most agree- 
able climate, and pase the most picturesque and 
undulating views of the south of India. It is bordered 
on the east by the precipitous Ghats, and on the west 
by the sea. Between these the eye loses itself every- 
where in trying to follow the labyrinth of hills of all 
forms and sizes; some covered with fantastic granite 
boulders, or, perhaps, by an antique pagoda—others 
by luxuriant forests. The valleys which separate 
them, winding like rivers, are chequered by green rice 
fields, bordered by cocoa-nut topes. This country is 
favorably known in Europe by the liberal encourage- 
ment given by its Rajah to the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences. The skilfulness of the native carvers is 





quired number, by a ruse. Soldiers seize the hats of also widely appreciated. A splendid example of their 
all capable Indians found upon the passage, and VOLUNTARY PUNISHMENT, SELF-IMPOSED BY THE INDIANS DURING HOLY WEEK. work, consisting of a magnificent ivory ne, was 
throw them upon the shrines; the Indians run for- presented to the Queen of England by the Rajah of 


ward to regain their hats; they are secured, and nolens volens are | cries, and seeking refuge at home, changes his costume, and then | Travancore, and attracted much notice at the Great Exhibition of 

harnessed to the shaft until it is deemed proper to replace them. | returns like a holy man to resume his magisterial functions as | 1851. i aaa 

With this mode of recruiting, it frequently happens that after three | beadle. | ‘Travancore is now showing other signs of progression in the con- 

or four hours of slow and painful marching, the saints are, as it Indians habited in a very original manner, with a brilliant display | struction of bridges and amelioration of routes. The old bridge 

were, buried beneath a mountain of hats. of silks and glass-ware, dance the quadrilles of the country at the | over the Karamany River, is situated near Trevandrum, the seat of 
In this last procession the devil does not fail to play an important ' end of the procession; these dances are directed by chiefs dressed | government; and, at a short distance from it, a new bridge, more 





OPENING OF 4 NEW BRIDGE aT TRAVANCORE, I\DIATHE RAJAN’S STATE PROCESSION. 
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suited to the requirements of the times, has been built, and was 
opened in great style by his Highness the Rajah, on the 17th De- 
cember, 1833. Our view shows, near the centre of the bridge, the 
Rajah’s magnificent state car, before which the old regal carriages 
at Versailles, and the most brilliant of the Lord Mayor’s of London, 
would have to lower their diminished heads. 

The car was followed by the princes, courtiers, and native officials, 
n carriages and palanquins, with their attendant hosts of peons, 
and by a number of elephants in their court costumes. Below, on 
the bed of the river, were a troop of elephants, that joined with the 
cannon and the multitudes around in proclaiming their loud rejoic- 
ngs. In the front were the Body Guards, the Rajah’s Brigade, and 
the leading elephant, carrying his Highness’s flag. Only part of the 
Body Guard is seen in our view; the rest of the procession is lost in 
the grove of cocoa-nut trees, and behind the obi oe where Lieut.- 
General Cullen, the British resident, and other Europeans, shared 
in the ceremony, and waited on his Highness the Rajah. 

The bridge, though not large, is an earnest of that progress so 
necessary in India for the development of its resources. As such 
it merited the honors bestowed on the opening by the Rajah and the 
British resident. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


THE country edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, 
general miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; reli- 
gious intelligence, music, and the drama, up to Thursday evening, 
and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The New York 
edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the 
latest intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the 
latest hour on Friday night. 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Six months Subscription, 1 volume - - = §2 00 
” a 2 volumes - - - 4 00 
és 10 volumes - - - 1900 

One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 


One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, $5 50 
per annum. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce Street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated News 








To CorresPonveNTs.—/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 9, 1856. 
Wuen General Santa Anna completed his last tenure of the 
supreme power in Mexico by an act of poltroonery, innumerable 
were the jokes cracked at the ignominious flight of the wooden- 
legged dictator, and confident were the hopes expressed of the 
political regeneration of the people who were supposed to have 
groaned under his tyranny. It is easy for newspaper critics to 
form their judgments at a distance from the scenes of political 
events, and to calculate results uninfluenced by the impressions 
derived from personal observation. We are but too apt to form 
our opinions of the characters and motives of statesmen without 
reference to the circumstances in which they are placed, or the 
necessities enforced upon them by the peculiar elements with 
which they have to deal. Heaven knows that we are no ad- 
mirers of Santa Anna, but the prejudices which we entertain 
against him are of a different kind from those which animate the 
majority of his censors. We do not believe him to be either as 
bad or as selfish a man as he is represented to be, but we cannot 
acquit him of that want of nerve which his conduct has so fre- 
quently displayed, Had he been possessed of a little more phy- 
sical courage, there is no man more competent to deal with the 
difficulties which those charged with the administration of public 
affairs in Mexico will always have to encounter. He has shown 
this in a variety of ways. His efforts to impart unity and force 
to the centre of government, the successful manner in which he 
succeeded in neutralizing for a time, the efforts of faction, by 
playing off class against class, and his thorough appreciation of 
the vacillating and restless character of the people whom he 
ruled, all proved his political capacity. The charge made against 
him of inordinate personal ambition was the exaggeration only 
of a necessity. Had he been as pure and disinterested as Cin- 
cinnatus himself, he could not have escaped such an imputa- 
tion in the circumstances in which he was placed. Had he been 
less of a despot, he could not have maintained himself for an 
hour at the head of affairs. His misfortune was, that, feeling the 
force of this truth, he had not courage enough to carry out to 
its full extent the logical inference to which it led. In assum- 
ing only a part of the attributes of imperial power and preserv- 
ing most of the forms of the republican system, he committed 
a fatal mistake. It showed the weakness aad hesitation of 
his purpose, and left him open to the ridicule and inuen- 
does of his enemies, the worst weapons by which a ruler 
can be assailed, Had he, like Louis Napoleon, boldly 
grasped the imperial diadem, and swept from his path all 
the obstacles which stood in the way of the consolidation 
of his power, it would have been better for himself and for the 
Mexican people. Like all men, however, who adopt half mea- 
sures in critical circumstances, he fell through. The army which 
would have supported him in such a step, because it would have 
enlarged their own pay and privileges, felt dismayed by his want 
of resolution, and abandoned him just at the moment when a 
bold and vigorous effort m‘ght have crowned his hopes with the 
prize of empire. Between the rewards of ambition and pressing 
considerations of personal safety, there appears, however, to be 
no hesitation in Santa Anna’s mind. He consulted the latter, 
and disgraced himself by an unnecessary and cowardly flight. 
The circumstances which led to this signal act of weakness, by 
no means prove that the ex-Dictator’s policy as ruler of Mexico, 
was a mistaken or injudicious one. All the events that have oc- 
curred since his overthrow go to establish the contrary. The 
government of Alvarez, honest and well intentioned as it was, 
proved a miserable failure because it attempted reforms for which 
the people were not prepared. The Mexicans have not as yet 
arrived at the degree of intelligence and enlightenment which the 
measures of the Pinto Chief assumed them to possess. He ex- 
cited the hostility of the army and the church by attacking their 


privileges, and he had not even the popular sympathies to sus- 
tain him against the storm which they raised. Commonfort with 
more intelligence and equal honesty of purpose will succeed no 
better because he goes on the principle of endeavoring to con- 
ciliate all parties. This plan’has never prospered anywhere. 
In Mexico it is impossible, There is too little unity.and patriot- 
ism amongst the people of that country for them to comprehend 
a purely national policy. Nothing but the stern and iron despot- 
ism of a single will—of absolutism in short—will ever fuse into 
harmony the discordant and violently antagonistic elements of 
which the Mexican nation is composed. Santa Anna felt the 
force of this truth but had not sufficient nerve to turn his know- 
ledge of it to profitable account. 

Amongst the candidates for the supreme power now in arms 
against the feeble government of Comgnfort there is one other 
man who appears to understand the political necessities of his 
country. He is, itis true, ambitious, unscrupulous and vindic- 
tive, but those very qualities are precisely what are required in 
the present emergency. This man is Haro y Tamirez, who has 
been placed at the head of the new movement for the restoration 
of the Empire, and which is said to be rapidly gaining adherents. 
Moderate republicanism, sick of the anarchy and bloodshed con- 
sequent upon those repeated struggles between military chiefs 
for the supreme power are, it is believed, as anxious for its suc- 
cess as the aristocratic classes. People generally are, we believe, 
arriving at the conclusion that any form of government, provided 
it is a strong one and holds out a hope of permanency, would be 
preferable to the present deplorable state of things. After forty- 
one revolutions in about as many years it is natural that men 
should begin to desire a little repose. If, as this fact would seem 
to prove, the Mexicans are not fitted for self government, it is time 
that the experiment should be tried of another system inclining 
as much as possible to the opposite extreme. This is the view taken 
by the partisans of Senor Tamirez, and we think they are right. 
Ardent lovers as we are of free institutions, we are not so pre- 
judiced as to maintain that all nations are fitted for them. Rus- 
sia, for instance, is a great country, but it is great only because 
of the force and unity derived from the despotic character of its 
government. Were republican institutions forced upon Russia, 
her vast empire would soon be in a state of dissolution. Her 
people do not possess the education or political intelligence ne- 
cessary to govern themselves. So it is with the Mexicans. Even 
if they were annexed to this country to-morrow, the force of our 
example and the spirit of our institutions would have but little 
effect upon them. They would be a perpetual source of trouble 
and embarrassment to us, unless, like the aboriginal races of the 
North, they died out by contact with us. Under those circum- 
stances, we believe that the programme of Senor Haro y Tamirez 
is about the only one that holds out a hope of tranquillity and 
prosperity to tue Mexicans. What is wanted is a man of iron 
will and military capacity to carry it out. It remains to be seen, 
whether in all Mexico such a man is to be found. 


Tue growing insecurity of life and limb in New York is creating 
wide-spread alarm among every class of citizens. Old residents, 
who have heretofore enjoyed immunity frem the attack of row- 
dies, and by some good fortune escaped injury from neglected 
side-walks, are now beginning to complain. It seems to be set- 
tled that our Police force is of no practical value, and that Mayor 
Wood rests perfectly satisfied with senseless proclamations ;— 
with giving orders to his subordinates that have no moral force, 
and then rests from his “ efficient labors.” A few evenings since, 
a gentleman of high standing, whose name is well known in the 
city, passing down Fifth Avenue, was chased for more than a 
block by five drunken men, who clamored for his life, and 
swore if they caught him, they would knock his brains out with 
their fists. No policeman was in sight, and the night being 
very cold, the street was solitary. Scarcely a group of individuals 
get together now-a-days, but the conversation insensibly turns 
upon some gross insult, or attempted assault upon some one by 
the gangs of outlaws who have possession of our thoroughfares. 
Follow these bandits, and you do not find them sneaking into 
some obscure corner; on the contrary, they congregate in our 
most public places, and in the very presence of the paid guardians 
of the peace, boast of their misdeeds, and plot new treason 
against society. 

There is not a prominent groggery in this city where indivi- 
duals cannot be found whom the police know to be guilty of some 
crime. They are not arrested; there are none to make them 
afraid. These men even have the hardihood to swagger in the 
presence of our criminal courts, and brag of their defiance of the 





constituted authorities. Meanwhile, the Mayor, District At- 
torney Hall, and lastly our newly-appointed Judge Capron, are | 
busy in their different ways, tickling the ears of the outraged 
community with all sorts of meaningless demonstrations, which 
have as much practical effect in arresting the evils complained of, 
as if they were to play bass tunes upon a penny whistle. The 
Mayor, in a modest proclamation, suggests ‘one man power’ as 
the great panacea; and yet, in every instance where his will has 
been supreme in the administration of the city government, 
nothing reformatory has been accomplished ; and the people can | 
readily judge, that a servant unfaithful over a little, cannot be | 
faithful over much. While he congratulates the public upon the | 
efficiency of the police force—of its individual responsibility— | 
of its military spirit—men are attacked and murdered in sight 
of their own doors! Before deeds so dreadful are forgotton by 
our community, a young man, walking along the wealthiest and 
most respectable part of the city, is murdered and robbed, his | 
body made away with, and the “ efficient police” know nothing | 
and care nothing about it ! 

We have long since become aecustomed to the ineapacity of 
Mayor Wood and his army of idlers, and therefore expect noth- 
ing. But when Judge Capron came upon the bench, our hopes 
revived for a single day, only to be extinguished ina thick gloom 





of utter despair. The indicted gamblers brought before him had — 
their way in the time appointed for their trial ; and the chief one 
of the whole city, alfhougli known to the District Attorney, has 
escaped without any indictment at all! 

We now have the Judge’s charge to the Grand Jury; how 
sweetly it sounds to the ear—how utterly void it will be for any 
good effect. Mayor Wood’s proclamations, District Attorney 
Hall’s suggestions, sound as well as Judge Capron’s charge of 
generalities to the Grand Jury; but we challenge any one ac- 
quainted with the administration of our laws in this city, to point 
out the remotest chance of society being benefitted by that charge. 
The Maine law is declared constitutional! Every place where 
liquor is sold is pronounced a legal nuisance! But who believes 
that those stringent, impracticable decisions will have any effect 
upon the city? In which way will all these honeyed words 
make one assault less in our streets, one person in terror of his life 
from rowdies more secure ? " 








WE are no great admirers of sleigh-riding, and the facilities for 
such amusements have existed, this season, to such an excess, 
that many persons who have always been enthusiastic, are will- 
ing to forego the pleasure for the sake of getting clear of the frost 
and snow. A lady living somewhere, and writing to somebody, 
has said, “that being a woman, she had woman’s weakness, and 
having a good constitution, she could stand a great deal of hap- 
piness. Therefore, to sit in asleigh with a handsome young man 
under numberless fur robes, behind a fast horse, with a ‘love of 
a bonnet’—if such was not happiness, she had no idea of 
what it was.” We must confess that this lady has challenged 
our curiosity, and under favorable circumstances, we should 
‘“‘ask her out,” always presuming we were quite equal to the oo- 
casion, and that she possessed that love of a bonnet. 








MUSIC. 


GoTTSCHALK’S Spanish SorrEe.—The Fourth Soiree given by Gottschalk was 
given at Dodworth’s Room to a crowded and brilliant audience. The programme 
comprised selections from Spanish subjects for the first part, and Cuban sub- 
jects for the second part. The larger portion of the audience was composed of 
foreigners, mostly Spanish and Cuban, but the New York dilletante were large- 
ly represented. Admirably as Gottschalk rendered all the Spanish pieces, com- 
posed by himself however, there was a sameness in the character of all which 
produced a feeling of monotony, and somewhat lessened the delight his brilliant 
and spirituel playing would otherwise have afforded. The Spanish March, the 
last piece of the first part, was the most brilliant and effective of the Soiree 
and was greeted with the loudest applause. 

The Second part, although it commenced in the Cubano style, very soon 
changed its characters, as the various requests from the audience for certain 
pieces, were acceded to by Gottschalk. First he performed in most magnificent 
style Listz’s arrangement of Lucia di Lammermoor; then his own exquisite 
Romanza, The Last Hope, which is, to our mind, one of his most chaste and 
thoughtful compositions. He also performed his dreamy and beautiful Creole 
Ballade, La Savanne, which was very cordially received and then dashed into 
his dazzling fantasie, founded on themes from La Figlia del Riggimento. The 
Banjo was of course given, and the tumult of applause which greeted its close, 
proved that its popularity is as great as ever. 

Never in public or private have we seen him so entirely abandon himself to 
his subject as upon this occasion ; he fairly revelled in his work, throwing into 
it the whole force of his mental and physical energy. He literally held his 
audience spell bound, so much so, that we verily believe that he could have 
chained them to their seats by the magic of his music for some hours longer. 
We have rarely seen an audience so fascinated and delighted. 

Gottschalk must, feel proud of the sensation he produced ; it was a pure 
homage of intellect to intellect, and we doubt if he ever played before an au- 
dience more thoroughly appreciative of the finer shades of his masterly per- 
formance. He has thoroughly aroused the attention of the public, and we sin- 
cerely trust that he will not allow the enthusiasm to die out by withdrawing from 
the concert-room. He should follow up his success, and give at least half-a- 
dozen more concerts. The sentiment of the public favors this demand ; the 
profit would be large, and the fame not inconsiderable. ; 

We understand that Mr. Gottschalk has some idea of devoting a month to 
select classes of lady pianists, for the purpose of giving them finishing lessons 
by executive examples and oral instruction. Such a course of study would be 
perfectly invaluable to our lady amateurs ; and we trust that Mr. Gottschalk 
will carry out his intention. 

CHoraL Music in New York.—Strangers visiting the Empire City—the 
metropolis, as many are fond of calling it—cannot fail to remark the almost 
total absence of the choral element in its musical entertainment. We cer- 
tuinly have music enough of every kind, from the Fifth Avenue operas to the 
Chatham-street brass bands, but the great choral works of that intellectual 
giant, Handel, and a host of glorious followers—not imitators---find no fitting 
representatives in the so-claimed metropolitan city. It is true that on some 
exceedingly stormy nights at long intervals, we become suddenly aware that 
an oratorio is to be performed in some remote part of Broadway, by an amateur 
society conducted upon amateur principles. However, as said principles recog- 
nise as a first duty the payment of all claims, we can find but little fault with 
them, although such upright action is making a precedent not recognized by 
any former vocal organization, and is consequently out of order. With the 
single exception of this mysteriously conducted society, we have no choral 
performances of any kind, save and except that hybrid arrangement—a mingling 
of all nations and all tongues—called by courtesy an opera chorus. 

They manage things better almost every where else. In Boston, for instance, 
not to mention other cities large and small, there are numerous and admirable 
choral societies. By each of these societies a regular series of concerts is given, at 
which the highest class of sacred music is performed by a large and thorougiily 
well drilled Chorus, and the best singers to fill the principal parts that may be 
available at the time. We believe that these concerts are supported in the 
main by subscription ; but although there is, necessarily, much rivalry be- 
tween the several s: cieties, large and brilliant audjences crowd all the concerts. 
It is the Handel and Haydn Society, we Velieve, whose concerts are given on 
Sunday evening and attract such overflowing audiences, and we cannot but 
look upon that night as the one most appropriate for such performances. We 
cannot but approve of its selection on the ground that it is a moral and elevat- 
ing recreation—an intellectual a t whose infil could only be for 
good, and it only needs to be adopted by some reputable and recognized musical 
organization to become both popular and fashionable and a received and wel- 
come institution among us. Can it be for one moment admitted or even 
supposed, that New York is behind Boston, or other places, in the will, the 
means, or the capacity to support such societies? It would be preposterous to 
admit it for one moment. The capacity is ample ; sufficient fine voices and 
respectable readers could be ole together in a few days to form two large 
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societies ; means in abundan ould be raised by well directed efforts and 
responsible parties to conduct organizations ; and the will to carry out the 
designs of such organization to a most successful issue, though now dormant 
needs only to be aroused by a decisive movement in the right direction. ’ 
Fifteen years ago, when our city had not attained to its present state of high 
musical taste and refinement, we could boast of at least one vocal society, with 
a large list of members capable of performing the most difficult music of the 
sacred school. Concerts were often given and apparently with success ; the 
best singers were engaged and every inducement held out to the public to 
attend. The old Tabernacle used to present a most crowded appearance on 
each occasion ; but from some cause or other, there was always a deficit at the 
close of the season. That there was mismanagement somewhere no one can 
doubt. A little later, another vocal society was formed, which promised to 
excel all others in excellence if not in numbers ; but its life was a brief one of 


| two or three seasons, for as two men aspired to be supreme leader, and each 


had separate partizans, clique and cabals ensued, disorganization followed, 
and the best singing society ever got together in New York, fell a sacrifice to 
the rivalry of two of its members. 

The same element of discord crept in, about this time, to the councils of the 
old society ; two rivals aspired to the post of honor, and the war of party hav- 
ing raged furiously a considerable period of time, ended at last by one of the 
rivals retiring from the society with most of his friends, and forming a new 
association. Open war was now declared, opposition was the order of the day 
and from a competition so determined the public reaped a rich feast of musie. 
Sacred and even secular compositions not dreamed of during the past existence 
of the slow old society, were put in rehearsal and produced in rapid succession 
in a manner altogether superior to anything ever achieved in that line before. 
We need not say that it was a holiday time then, and New York heard more 
and better music during this sharp but brief contest for superiority than ever 
before or since. 

The revulsion came, of course, and the result was the ruin of both societies 
swamping for a time at least, the very cause itself, and leaving us for several 
years without one body adequate to the performance of the large works of the 
great composers. How long this state of things will be allowed to exist we 
cannot say, but we do hope that some steps will be shortly taken to place New 
York, in vocal music at least, on a level with Boston and Philadelphia, and 
thus remove a just cause which our neighbors have for crowing over us with 
an assumption of almost compassionate patronage. We can beat them and 
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give them the odds of long years of patient and continuous study : we can beat 
them as easily and completely in vocal music as we have always done in 
instrumental music, if we do but turn our attention to the subject seriously. 

Whatever steps are taken in this matter, we trust they may be based upon 
the progress of the times ; that the old fogy systems of the past will be dropped, 
as the old fogy leaders. There are certain aes hangers-on to said 
enterprises, whose even supposed connection with them, would damage the 
cause irretrievably, and throw a doubt upon efforts, however well directed or 
promising in their hearing. 

In thus drawing attention to a subject which we deem of the highest import- 
ance to the general development of a pure musical taste and thorough musical 
education, we have only done our duty to our readers and the cause of art; we 
have done so this time in the hope that competent men will take the subject 
under contemplation, and devise some means for organizing upon a broad and 
permanent basis, a Vocal Society for New York which shall be worthy of the 
city; worthy of the affluence and taste of its inhabitants, and worthy of the 
joa —— reputation of its musicians, which is second to none in the United 

tates. 








THE DRAMA. 


Laura Keene’s Varremies. The production of Satan in Paris at this estab. 
lishment has proved an attractive feature. There is much needed in the maté 
riel of the stage, visible in every piece hitherto produced, but we must ac- 
knowledge that the most is made of the little that is at present within the 
reach of the management, and with the remembrance of the excellent acting 
nightly presented to us we are willing to make allowances for the short-comings 
in other respects. 

Miss Laura Keene, it is an undisputed fact, is {strong in favor with the pub- 
lic ; she is in the true meaning of the word, a favorite. The public follow her, 
and she is the bright particular star, wherever she appears, no matter what 
may be her surroundings. Her striking merits as an actress will in some mea- 
sure account for this, but will not entirely fill the measure of her popularity ; 
for many fine artists have been amongst us who received the highest meed of 
praise, but who fell shortof that popularity which takes the form of personal 
liking. It is in this respect that Miss Laura Keene is singularly fortunate. 
She is personally liked ; there is a wide spread feeling of sympathy with and 
for her which renders her audience her friends, and puts their hearts in their 
hands when their greetings burst forth. They seem to deem it a duty anda 
labor of love to uphold her in all her efforts and to identify themselves with 
her enterprizes and her fortunes. Miss Laura Keene’s position with the pub- 
lic is an enviable one ; many on a less substantial basis, have raised the super- 
structure of a brilliant fortune. Her future is in her own hands, she is on the 
turn of the road which leads to prosperity ; she must not falter, or become 
faint of heart ; the voice and the sentiment of the public are with her, and if 
she perseveres, with enterprise and liberality of spirit, the end will surely be 
the realization of all that she has hoped for or desired. 

Of her personation of Satan we can only speak in terms of high commenda- 
tion. It was characterized by grace, spirit and spirituel/e beauty; a fine appre- 
ciation of the author, and a life-like reality in the exhibition of the varied 
passions incident to the situations. It need hardly be said that her personation 
met with a vivid appreciation from her auditors. 

Mr. George Jordan sustained his allotted part very forcibly and to the 
satisfaction of all ; while the other characters received due justice at the hands 
of their representatives. 

The after piece, The School of Tigers, has been well received during the past 
week. The many pretty ladies attached to this establishment proved alarming- 
ly spirited ‘‘ Tigers,’’ but not sufficiently so to frighten away some hundreds of 
“our young gentlemen,’’ who evidently found that ‘‘School”’ a very interest 
ing one to study in, as they retnrned every evening, without compulsion, to 
pick up information. Miss Laura Keene enacted the simple yet witty country 
lad fwith charming naivelé ; and Miss Kate Reynolds bears off the bell as the 
most spirited and dashing of that beautiful tiger brood. 


WALLACK’s THEATRE.—A pleasing dramatic sketch, entitled Duke Humphrey’s 
Dinner, was produced at this house on Monday evening. Some of our contem- 
raries have indulged in a hundred pleasant witticisms upon the subject of its 
ong postponed production. That Duke Humphrey should at last have broken 
his fast and positively dined in public, seems to be to them a source of regret 
but all unite in admitting that it was a rich repast in point of matter and 
acting. The subject of the sketch can be told in a few words. A young couple 
find themselves without funds and without friends, in a wretched apartment 
with all the evidences of misery and poverty. In order to pass away the time 
and perhaps to direct their thoughts from the utter wretchedness of their posi- 
tion, they get up an elegant dinner and devour in imagination a host of deli- 
cacies, feasting like the Barmacide of old or Duke Humphrey of modern times, 
with marvellous appetites, upon—nothing. Made hungry by this operation, 
Dick Birdoon, the husband, sallies forth with a richly bound copy of Zrasmus, 
the gift of an early friend, hoping to raise enough by its sale to purchase a few 
necessaries of life. He sells it for two dollars, hurries back to his wife, and 
handing it to her tells her to be liberal in her expenditure, but to bear in mind 
the gross magnitude of the sum. She suggests a magnificent piece of roast- 
beef, but gradually sobers down to sausages. At this point of the interesting 
discussion a stranger enters. He proves to be the early friend whose gift Dick 
Birdoon so reluctantly parted with. The result may be anticipated. 

Mrs. Hoey acted the gentle, patient, loving wife with all the earnest truth- 
fulness of her nature. The picture was perfect. Mr. Lester was the beau-ideal 
of the author. His forced gaiety, to cheer the wretchedness he could not 
remedy ; his hilarious mirth at the possession of the small sum, because it 
would feed his starving wife; his edrnest indignation and genuine emotion, 
when questioned by the stranger as to the motives of selling his friend’s gift, 
were a picture of reality too consummate to be called acting. We can say no 
more of praise. ‘The sketch was perfectly successful. 

The Village Dector has been admirably produced at this establishment. The 
piece is well known, and we need only say that its incidents and its denotiment 
are natural and full of human interest. Mr. Placide as the Village Doctor dis- 
played the best points of his acting. His natural manner, somewhat hard and 
uncongenial, fell in most happily with the assumed sterness and brusqueness 
of the character he represented, and his moments of deep emotion and tender- 
ness received additional truthfulness from the. strength of the contrast. It was 
a@ masterly piece of acting throughout. Mr. Walcott as the eccentric Baron 
claims our unqualified approbation. It is a strongly marked character, full of 
eccentricities, and one which in the hands of any but a consummate actor 
would most surely be exaggerated, but we need not say, that in Mr. Walcott’s 
delineation it was free from all such errors. 

Mrs. Hoey as Lowise achieved another of her womanly and artistic triumphs. 
As the young girl, unsophisticated, artless, trusting and affectionate, how un- 
consciously natural seemed every word and action. In her terrible interview 
with thedoctor, who, on discovering that she is the child of his faithless love, in 
bitter anger bids her leave his roof, weeping and disconsolate she asks, ‘ if 
you turn me from you where shall I find shelter?’’ he thunders forth in the 
heat of his fury—‘‘ Go—to your mother !’’ she answers—“‘ she is dead.’’ Those 
who witnessed the struggling emotion and heard the heart broken, dejected, 
despairing tones which rendered this scene so tearfully truthful, would be 
slow to believe that Mrs. Hoey was acting. Reality could never wear an air 
more real; truth could not be more truthful. We should feel much pleasure 
in tracing the prominent features ot this most admirable performance through- 
out, but our limited space forbids us, and we can only say that it was without 
a blemish or spot on which to rest a cavil or raise a doubt. Mrs. Vernon was 
admirable as usual, and Mrs. Sylvester, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Peters filled their 
parts with ability. 

Broapway TsEaTRE.—At this house Mr. James W. Wallack has continued his 
round of characters, but with very indifferent suecess as regards, at least, the 
treasury returns. A young lady, a Miss Coombes, has appeared in some pieces 
with Mr. Wallack, and has achieved a moderate success. On Thursday even- 
ing a new attaction was added to the regular stock business, in the person of an 
antipodean, whose performance consists in walking on a ceiling with his head 
downwards. A series of magnificent Spectacles are in preparation at this es- 
tablishment, in which a magnificent stud of horses will be introduced. This 
will doubtless prove a sure hit for the management, as such exhibitions are 
well adapted to the taste of a large portion of the amusement loving public. 
It ought to draw, for horses were made to draw. 


Burton’s Tueatre. Mr. J. H. McVicker, the well known delineator of stage 
Yankee characters, has fulfilled a week’s engagement at this theatre. He has 
made an undeniable hit ; his quaint manner, his eccentric humor, and his 
broad, irresistible fun have kept his auditors in roars of laughter. He stands 
unrivalled in his line of business, and will make a brilliant success through 
the country. 

Take that girl away, and the Barber’s Plot afford Mr. Burton ample means for 
the display of his broad humor, and he is ably assisted by Messrs. Perry, Setchel, 
and others. We hope to be able to write upon the performance of The Winter’s 
Tale next week. 


NiBLO’s GARDEN. The performances at this house during the past week have 
not been marked by any material change either on the stage or in the audito- 
rium. On Friday and Saturday evenings it was closed for the purpose of night 
rehearsals of a new and magnificent Pantomime composed by Mr. Lehmann, 
which is to be produced on Monday evening next, with all the gorgeous appur- 
tenances which Niblo lavishes upon such pieces. There will surely be a great 
gathering of the patrons of this establishment on Monday evening. 

BroapWway VaRiETIES.—We have been unable to attend this new Theatre, just 
opened by Messrs. Wood and Marsh, but we shall visit there next week. The 
performance, we believe, consists at present of the company of young actors, 
called the ‘‘ Marsh Children.”? The entertainment is very well spoken of, and 
is said to be well deserving of patronage. 

} LECTURE ON CENTRAL AMERICA.—A lecture upon this important and interest- 
ing locality will be delivered, during the present month, by Rufus D. Ritchie, 
Esq., at the Tabernacle. Mr. Ritchie has spent several years in Central Amer- 
ica, and his observations will derive additional interest from the fact, that they 
are the result of actual residence and personal knowledge. Nicaragua and the 
advantages of present emigration there will be specially discussed; and, as 
thousands of eyes are gazing in the direction of that new E] Dorado, the Taber- 
nacle will, doubtless, be crowded to learn the experience and advice of ‘‘ one 
who knows.”’ 

7 PANORAMA or CHINA AXD JaPan.—This interesting and instructive Panorama 
is opened nightly to an intelligent and numerous audience. The merits of this 
work are becoming generally known. Its commendation by the press has met 
with no dissentient voice. Bayard Taylor, who has visited the countries de- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE OF THE WEEK. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


Tue Rev. James D. McCabe, D.D., formerly rector of St. John’s Church in 
Wheeling, Va., has been elected Associate Minister of St. Paul’s Church in the 
city of Baltimore. 

The Rev. Mr. Grover, formerly a travelling preacher of the Methodist Church 
in Ohio, has become a candidate for holy orders in the diocese of Penn. 

Several ladies of the Episcopal Church in this city are making great exertions 
to collect money enough to build a free church, to be known as the ‘‘ Memorial 
Church of Bishop Wainwright.’’ Eleven thousand dollars, and a site for the 
church, have already been secured. Mrs. Mary E. Bleecker is secretary of the 
association. 

Affghanistan is situated between Persia and India, has a population of about 
5,000,000, and nearly all are Mohammedans. Hitherto it has not been prac- 
ticable for missionaries holding and teaching any foreign religion to reside in 
that country. More than twenty years ago, a few Affghan youths were under 
instruction at the mission-school at Lodiana; and at the present day a few 
Affghans are accessible at some small towns in the Punjaub. There has also 
been established a mission at Peshawar, by the English Episcopal Church Mis- 
sionary Society. It is a source of pleasure to be able to record, in connection 
with the above, that an English gentleman, a captain in the East Indian army, 
and a highly esteemed Christian, has contributed towards this mission the sum 
of $7,500. 

Queen Victoria has recently given her consent to the creation of two new 
Bishoprics in Upper Canada,—i. e., the present See of Toronto is to be divided 
into three Sees. A portion of the funds necessary for the indorsement of , these 
Sees has been granted by the State, but the remainder, not inconsiderable, 
must be raised by individual and private subscription. 

It is reported that the Rev. Augustine Chisold, at present a clergyman of the 
Church of England, has recently given $15,000 to the S Printing 
Society in London—a society established a few years since for the purpose of 
printing and publishing the writings of the renowned Seer of Sweden. It is 
said also that a sister of the Rev. Mr. Chisold has endowed the same society 
with $125 a year, forever. 

Recently, Bishop Doane, of the diocese of New Jersey, visited the town of 
Orange, where he confirmed eighteen persons in Grace Church. Also, in the 
presence of a very large congregation, in St. Mark’s Church, the Bishop ad- 
mitted the Rey. James 8. Bush, Rector-elect of Grace Church to the order of 
Priests. 

During the last month, the Episcopal Convention of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts held a session in Boston. It was a very pleasant and harmonious 
meeting. The Episcopal Church in Massachusetts is represented as being in a 
very flourishing condition. More than five hundred persons have been con- 
firmed; one church has been consecrated; one priest has been ordained, and 
also four deacons; four new parishes have been organised, and there are about 
one hundred churches in the State. Since the convention, the Bishop, the 
Right Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., has been married. 

In St. Bartholomew’s Church, in this city, there was recently celebrated the 
anniversary of the Church Brotherhood. Bishop Potter, of New York, was 
present, and presided. Evening prayer was said by the Rev. Mr. Geer, assist- 
ant minister of the Church of the Holy Apostles, in this city, and, after the 
singing of a hymn, the annual Report was read by the Rev. Edwin R. T. Cooke. 
The New York City Brotherhood has expended, during the last year, for ee. 
ral fund, sick benefits, widows’ and orphans’ fund, and the charity fund 
$1,566 17; balance, $1,967 87. This Brotherhood was the first one established 
in the United States, about six years ago—now there are eighteen. The Rev. 
Dr. Mahan, Professor in the General Theological Seminary, preached the ser- 
mon from 1 Cor., 13, 13. ° 

METHODIST. 

There are or have been five Methodist Episcopal Churches in the city of 
San Francisco, California. Of these, a correspondent in one of the city news- 
papers, thus speaks: ‘One, a small house on Madison-street, has been con- 
nected with the Bethel enterprise, and is involved in the embarrassments which 
have fallen upon that interest. A small but neat house at Mission Dolores was 
so involved in the erection of it, that its future is a problem of doubtful solu- 
tion whether we shall retain it or not. The Folsom-street Society and congre- 
gation are greatly reduced, and nearly dispirited ; but it may be hoped they 
will survive the general pressure now so severely testing the strength and fidel- 
ity of the several congregations in the city. The Bethel, so long the pride of 
our Church interests in San Francisco, seems bound to go down under @ fearful 
weight of liabilities, and share the fate of other business interests, recently so 
promising, but numbered now with the things that were. The financial as- 
pect of the matter is grave enough, but it is the least to be regretted. The 
wreck of contidence among brethren, with all its disastrous issues—this is the 
calamity. The Parnell-street congregation have a good house of worship, and 
& parsonage comfortably furnished. The property is worth about twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and is under liabilities amounting to about six thousand dol- 
lars. These statements do not furnish a flattering view of our cause in this city : 
but our Atlantic friends must understand that California, and especially San 
Francisco has suffered the most astonishing financial reverses ; and that, in the 
wreck of business interests and hopes, men will first have care for their per- 
sonal concerns, and hence public interests are likely to be neglected for the 
time: And further, no good can come of painting a fair picture for our friends 
to look at on the other coast, while we are struggling with emberrassments 
and wrestling with reverses. The truth is—and you of the Atlantic Churches 
may as well know it—we have no prominent general Church interest in Cali- 
ornia but is seriously imperilled, if not on the verge of ruin, by, some will say, 
the unavoidable (certainly unintentionable) errors committed by those who 
have had the charge of them, while others will express a severer judgment.” 

A new Church has been recently dedicated at Stapleton, on Staten Island. 
It is built in the Grecian style, cost unknown, and will seat comfortably about 
six hundred persons. The Rev. Dr. McCarroll of Newark, N. J., preached the 
dedication sermon and in the other services he was assisted by the Rev. Henry 
Behm. Father Boehm, as he is familiarly called, and captain Hart are the 
only two persons now living in that vicinity, who took an active part in intro- 
ducing and sustaining the church there, seventeen years ago. One poor sailor 
at the dedication gave $150, and a large collection was made. 

‘ As to our house, we have thus far been on a par with the others of the 
place. And as to Methodism, in its spirit and enterprise we mean to fall 
behind none. Though even now some large places have more capacious and 
attractive church edifices, yet this is so greatly improved that few persons on 
returning to us next season will recognise it as the same house. We have also 
two additional class-rooms in the basement. This improvement has cost us over 
$3,000 ; and on the day of re-opening (Dec. 20th), the trustees were declared 
$934 in debt for it. Yet, after having contributed for this object over $2,000 
— some aid from friends at home and abroad), they promptly and cheer- 

ully pledged and contributed on the spot about $750, leaving unprovided for 
ess than $200. All things considered, especially that within three years pre- 
iously they cancelled a debt of more than $4,000 that had long and greatly 
embarrassed them, this is regarded as an instance of commendable liberality, 
and a cause of devout gratitude to God. The sermons preached on the occasion 
by Revs. S. D. Brown and J. E. Brown were appropriate, and all that we could 
desire. The quarterly meeting services immediately following were more than 
usually profitable. And as we have earnestly sought in prayer, the work of 
revival has begun anew, cases of conviction and conversion have occurred, 
the congregations are proportionately increased, and we are looking for greater 
prosperity. Methodism has acquired such a position, strength of influence, and 
such numbers in this place as make it equal to any Church in respectability and 
usefulness. Indeed, some members of other Churches give to it the commen- 
dation of greater activity, enterprise, and moral influence than to either of the 
others. Not only has the light of promise fallen upon us, but the elements of 
prosperity are possessed, and the fruits of the Spirit are enjoyed.” 


CHRISTIAN ISRAELITES. at 
There was recently held a meeting of the Christian Israelites in this city, to 
reply to the charges of Samuel Sly, who was arrested in New Haven for the 
murder of Matthews. One hundred persons were present, and they unanimously 
denied that there was any connection whatever between their body and the so- 
called Wakemanites. Before the meeting closed, Mrs. Margaret Bishop delivered 
a theological lecture, in which she explained the peculiar doctrines of her sect. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

It would seem from all the statistics published concerning this Society, that 
in New England, it is gradually mehing away. In Pembroke, Plymouth 
county, Mass., there is a single society, numbering forty members, who meet 
regularly every Sunday and Thursday. 

JEWS. 

The number of Jews in the great cities of the world, may thus be stated, viz: 
Constantinople, 80,000; Warsaw, 30,000; Amsterdam, 25,000; London and 
Cracow, each, 20,000; New York, 12,000; Leghorn, 10,000; Hamburg and 
Smyrna, each, 9,000; Hebron, 8,000; Jerusalem, 6,000; Philadelphia, 2,500; 
Baltimore, 1,800; and Charleston, 1,500. It is said that in Berlin, there are 
2,000 Christianised or converted Jews; several thousand Christian Jews are also 
in England. In the Church of England, there are fifty-nine clergymen who are 
converted Jews. 





PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION, “EAST ROOM,” WHITE 
HOUSE, WASHINGTON, FEB. 1ST, 1856. 





Tue reception of visitors at the Presidential mansion on stated 
evenings, while Congress is in session, is among the few permanent 
institutions of Washington city. These formal gatherings, under 
different administrations—their characteristics—and the names of 
the parties interested, would offer an amusing and instructive history 
of our social progress, as much perhaps or better than any other single 
reminiscence, marking the changes which have taken place among 
the people of our Republic. From the days of Washington to the 
present time, the tendency has been steadily downward, so far as eti- 
quette and dignified self respect are concerned. To meet the “ Father 
of his Country” at a Presidential levee, was an event in the life of a 
visitor at the National Capitol. The same stateliness prevailed un- 
der the elder Adams; but Jefferson, set the example of familiarizing 





scribed, lectures this week, and is expected to lecture next week also, thus 
fully endorsing the exactitude of the scenes depicted in the Panorama. We 
advise our readers not to neglect the opportunity now offered of viewing China 
and Japaa in miniature. 


his guests with himself, and each other, and gradually, the “‘ recep- 
tions” have become common place affairs, being often surpassed 
in splendor and high toned character, by many of the private parties 





son, the White House assumed Gotonety his last term) a historic 
interest, arising, however, entirely from the noble presence and in- 
teresting character of the great chief. Under Mr. Van Buren, the 
present tawdry ornamentation of the “‘ East room” was introduced, 
and our ‘‘oldfogy’’ readers will remember the ‘‘ gold spoon”’ excite- 
ment, connected with the supposed splendors, existing only in news- 
papers, of the Presidential mansion. Under Mr. Van Buren was 
also demonstrated the fact, that a President could make money out of 
his office, for Jackson, Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe, ruined 
their private fortunes in their desire to make the White House the 
centre of profuse hospitality. Under John Tyler, the White House 
receptions became good examples of country junketings, and the 
familiarity of the most frequent visitors finally reached such an ex- 
tent of good nature, that very solemn and particular people in 
Washington cut them altogether. Under Mr. Polk, the Presidential 
receptions assumed a degree of high character, and eee com- 
paring them with the ‘‘ more recent’’ administrations, have not been 
surpassed for those qualities esteemed by staid and highly respecta- 
ble people. The military glory which surrounded Gen. Taylor, 

ave to the Presidential mansion a historic interest the short time 

e was its resident. Mr. Fillmore’s fine personal presence under 
his administration became the prominent feature. Mr. Pierce took 
up his residence in the White House while suffering from the loss of 
an only son, which necessarily gave a sombre tone to his “first sea- 
son.” Before the second arrived, the President ceased to attract 
much persgnal attention, and as his office does not now neces- 
sarily confer any dignity, the White House receptions are em- 
phatically the result of long habit in a fixed society, and come 
and go without creating remark or affording any point of especial 
wonder. The excitement attending the election of Speaker, had an 
effect upon the haditués of Washington, and gave an unusual im- 
portance to all matters purely political, the consequence was that 
the Presidential receptions for the time being, became unusuaily 
animated, and passed off with an eclat, quite refreshing to pleasure 
seekers. 

Our spirited picture, drawn from life by one of our most distin- 
guished artists, represents the Presidential reception of February 
lst, which was universally spoken of for the elegance of dress on 
the part of the lady visitors, the shine of official costumes, and the 
courteous bearing, not only of the President, but of the guests. 
Mr. Pierce has the manners of a refined gentleman, and his bearing 
is marked with extreme gracefulness and ease. 


THE BRIG WM. H. SAFFORD, SUNK BY THE ICE IN 
THE EAST RIVER. 


On Monday morning, Feb. 4, the brig Wm. H. Safford, of Bangor, 
Me., Capt. Christopher Smith, master, came up the bay and Greppes 
anchor in the East River, between Old Slip and Fulton Ferry. The 
tide was very strong, and after the best bower was let down, the 
cable parted and the vessel drifted towards the Navy Yard, and was 
not brought up until another anchor was thrown out, when she 
stopped within a few feet of the dock near the gas works adjoining 
the Navy Yard. This was about three o’clock gn Monday morning. 

A little while after the vessel was brought up, the tide turned, and 
soon ran with great violence bringing with it masses of floating ice. 
a piece of which eventually spall the Safford with great force, an 
stove in her bow in the vicinity of the timber ports, when she began 
to make water rapidly. 

At this time there was no one on deck but the captain, who, when 
he became aware of the danger, called up the crew, who rushed on 
deck, but too late to be of any service. One of the seamen who 
was saved states that when he sprung out of his hammock he found 
himself up to his knees in the frozen water, and the vessel during 
that short time in imminent danger of sinking. 

Though there were but ten persons on board the brig, the greatest 
confusion immediately prevailed, as they knew not what to do, and 
could not realize until too late the extent of their danger; and when 
at length it became evident they were going down, no axe could be 
found with which to cut away the yawl, that was made fast to the 
vessel by a heavy cable. While the seamen were tugging at the 
rope, in vain endeavoring to cut it loose, Mrs. Smith, the master’s 
wife, and her two children, who were in their night clothes, entered 
the yawl, when the vessel lurched and went down stern foremost, 
sucking down in the vortex all but two of the persons on board, who 
it is presumed were too much chilled before they returned to the 
surface to make any serious effort for life. Besides, the ebb tide 
was running impetuously at the time, and it would have required a 
strong swimmer to make the shore under aay circumstances. 

Two of the seamen, when they saw the vessel settling, rushed for 
the foremast and made their way to the crosstrees, which, fortunately, 
reached the surface of the water when the vessel touched bottom. 
There they remained for nearly two hours, chilled to the very marrow 
by the cold wind and the frozen water, which reached up to their 
middle, and in momentary danger of being dragged under, should 
the brig turn over on her side. Several vessels passed, but none of 
them heeded their cries, and the Peck-slip ferry-boat came very near 
them, but the pilot—if he did see them—pretended not to do so, and 
left them to their fate. 

About 6 o’clock the seamen were fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of Lieutenant McComb, the officer of the deck on board 
of the receiving ship North Carolina, and he despatched the gunner, 
John M. Ballard, in a dingy, with four men, to their assistance, 
when they were taken from their uncomfortable and dangerous 
position, and brought on board the North Carolina in an exhausted 
condition. A few minutes after they were taken from the crosstrees, 
the brig turned over and the masts disappeared under water. 

The seamen were immediately put ender the charge of a doctor, 
and on application of the proper remedies recovered, and told sub- 
stantially the story given above. 

The following is a list of the names of the drowned and saved :— 
Drowned—Christopher Smith, master; Mrs. M. Smith, his wife; 
two children of the above, a girl twelve years of age, and a boy five 
= old; David Darragh, mate; Alexander Bremner, seaman; 

Tenry Williams, seaman; the cook, (colored,) name unknown— 
total, eight. William Brown, 
seaman. 

The seamen on board the North Carolina, with the characteristic 
of ‘fold salts,” made up a subscription among themselves, which 
amounted to sixty dollars, and gave it to the two rescued seamen. 
Captain Smith, who was drowned, formerly resided in Brewer, 
near Bangor, in Maine, where he was much respected. This was 
the first time he had taken his wife and family with him on a sea 
voyage. The William H. Safford was built in Bangor, Maine, in the 
year 1849, and was about 350 tons burden. When she sank there 
was a large cargo of sugar on board in the hold, and molasses on 
deck. ‘This vessel sailed from Boston, where her crew was shipped, 
some four months ago, to Demarara, where her cargo was taken on 
board; she stopped at Attakapas, La., on her way to this port. C. 
P. Leverich, oF this ety the cargo; the vessel belonged to 
Captain Smith and D. W. Pierce, of Bangor, Me. The whole cir- 
cumstance is most painful, the more so as the parties had just re- 
turned from a long voyage, and were to all appearance, when they 
retired, secure enough, being but a few feet from the wharf. 

The mate’s trunk and the logbook of the vessel were picked u 
yesterday afternoon. The brig had two boats, but both were lash 
so firmly that they could not be cleared in time to use them. The 
longboat was on deck, and the yawl over the stern. 


Saved—Frank Ryder, seamen ; 


CAPT. EZRA NYE, LATE OF THE U. 8S. MAIL SHIP 
PACIFIC, 


Tue people throughout the country, and more particularly those who 
exult in the triumphs of our commercial marine, will be gratified at 
the sight of a portrait of Capt. Ezra Nye, who has been so long and 
so favorably known as a man standing at the head of his profession. 
The captain, we believe, is a native of Massachusetts, but came 
when quite young to this city, where he has made his character and 
his home. Before ocean steam-navigation was a fact, Capt. Nye 
was distinguished for his fast trips in ships, and for a long time 
stood unrivalled as commander of the Independence. To Capt. Nye 
was entrusted for many years the conveyance of the President’s an- 
nual message to Europe. His trjumphs as commander of the steam- 
ship Pacific are of such recent date as to be familiar to our readers. 
On the 19th of last month, the Life Saving Benevolent Association 
of this city, in poqpulance with a resolution some time since 








that constantly occur in Washington city society. Un ‘ Gen. Jack- 


presented Capt. Nye with a gold medal, as a slight 
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of his conduct. The President of the Association, in presenting the 
medal, said :— 

‘Captain Nye, it is my pleasing duty te present to thee, in the 
name of the Life Saving Benevolent Association, this medal, as a 
memento of the appreciation it entertains of thy humane conduct in 
sending a boat to, and rescuing from impending death sixteen per- 
sons, being all the surviving crew of the Jessie Stephens, when a 
complete wreck, in the middle of the Atlantic.” 

To which Captain Nye replied :— 

‘Gentlemen, the successful result of my efforts to save life, due 
under a kind Providence to the assistance of the brave and gallant 
erew I commanded, I received as a sufficient reward; but, the man- 
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ner in which others have received this act of duty has been absorb- | orders to steer for the unfortunate vessel. Nothing could have bee 
ingly grateful to my feelings, and you will please accept my thanks | more hopeless than the situation of the Jessie Stephens and het 
for this beautiful testimonial of your appreciation, the rst gold | crew—few things less probable, the stormy state of the weathe 
| being considered, than that any effective assistance could be ren- 
dered. Capt. Nye, without hesitation, ordered the life-boat to be 
lowered, but the bravest of American sailors were overcome by the 
storm and returned to the Pacific, unable to reach the wreck. Still 
Capt. Nye would not be turned from his purpose ; he refused to leave 
| the sinking ship. After » long and painful delay, the life-boat was 
| again manned, and the efforts of its gallant crew were crowned with 
| suecess, and had the noble privilege of transferring the apparently 
' grave-doomed crew of the Jessie Stephens, consisting of nineteen 
persons, to the deck of the Pacific. The gallantry of this act 
received at the time the most hearty commendation from the British 
and our own press, and added new laurels to the fame of American 
sea captains. 











OBVEBSE SIDE. 


medal awarded by your honored society. The flattering and com- 
plimentary manner in which it is presented, can never be effaced 
from my memory.” 

The circumstances which have called forth these interesting 
reminiscences, occurred on the 13th of December, 1853, when 
the United States mail steamship Pa-‘‘ic, commanded by Cap- |} 


tain Nye, fell in with the British ship Jessie Stephens, bound from 
| Quebee for Glasgow. The Stephens was waterlogged and on the 
point of sinking. Capt. Nye did not hesitate for a moment as tq 
the courgp he shgnic pursue. As soop as the ship was descried, and 
the suspicién ent A tke Sr, Oay't Nee 
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HALL OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, 
CORNER OF GRAND AND ELM 
STREETS, N. Y. CITY. 


We present, this week, an 
elegant view of the Hall of 
the Board of Education. 
This edifice was originally 
erected by the late Public 
Scheol Society, which was 
organised in 1805, with De 
Witt Clinton as its first presi- 
dent, and was known as the 
Trustees’ Hall. 

On the consolidation of 
the Public with the Ward 
Schools, in 1853, the various 
school buildings, including 


- the Trustees’ Hall, came un- 


der the control of the Board 
of Education, when it was 
decided to remove the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion from the old building in 
the Park, to the commodious 
Hall given in our illustration. 
On originally taking posses- 
sion of these new quarters, 
it was found that the struc- 
ture was inconvenient and 
entirely insufficient for the 
use of the Board. The 
merging of the two systems 
brought all the business of 
the Department of Instruc- 
tion into one centre, and the 
very large accession made to 
the Normal Schools by the 
enrollment of the teachers 
of the Ward Schools, made 
it imperative upon the Board 
to provide such accommoda- 
tions for the business and the 
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. HALL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, CORNER OF GRAND AND ELM STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 


schools as were required, or to erect a building for a Normal School. | which is used in the lecture-room, two class-rooms being set off by | Department of Public Instruction by G 


After deliberation, it was ordered that the Hall should be altered to | sliding-doors in the front. The third story is divided into class- | t 


meet the demand. 
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REV. WILLIAM H. MILBURN, “THE BLIND ORATOR.” 
FROM AN ANBROTYPE BY BRADY. 6EE P. 154. 


_ The building, accordingly, was altered and enlarged, by several , American merchant of Canton, fitted out the ship ‘ Morrison” to 
important changes in its interior, and the addition of one story, | convey them to their homes. The celebrated Chinese Missionary, 
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Dr. Parker, and Mr. Samuel 
N. Williams, afterwards In- 
terpreter to the Japanese 
Expedition, were 

also on the Mo m. On, 
arriving at Yeddo Bay, the 
Japanese crew, were put in 
a boat and rowed toward the 
shore, but the authorities re- 
fused to receive them, be- 
cause the 0 ic law of 
Japan ordained, that a sub- 
ject who had been in, a 
foreign country and on board 
of a foreign ship was expa- 
triated and could not be re- 
ceived into the kingdom. 
Upon a renewed attempt to 
land the unfortunate crew, 
the forts on the shore opened 
on the defenceless Ameri- 
can vessel. The Morrison 
attempted to make landings 
at other places, but was met 
by the same hostile reception. 


8. 8S. RANDALL, 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, N. ¥. 


FROM AN AMBROTYPSE BY BRADY. 


Mr. RANDALL has long been 
identified with the interests 
of Common Sehool Educa- 
tion in the State of New 
York, and has devo to 
that subject a large share of 
his time and energies. He 
is a native, we believe, of the 
County of Chenango, and is 
now about forty-five years of 
age. As early as 1836 or 1837, 
he was placed in the State 
en. John A. Dix, then Secre- 


ary of State and ex-officio Superintendent of Common Schools, where 


rooms, of which there are eight. | he remained, with the exception of a brief interval spent at the South 


The third and fourth stories, with two of the committee-rooms on 
the second floor, are used by the classes of the City Normal School, 
composed of the junior teachers employed in the Public Schools 
under the care of the Board, at present numbering six hundred and 
fifty young ladies in the female department. The male department | 
numbers about fifty young men, employed as junior teachers in the | 

same schools. 3 

The second story is occupied by the large session room for the | 

meetings of the Board. of Education, and its committee rooms, one 
of which is used by the Teacher’s Association as a meeting room. 

The Board of Education is composed of two commissioners from | 

each of the twenty-two Wards in the city, its present number being | 
| forty-four. As organized for the present — Andrew H. Green, 
| Esq., of the 14th Ward, holds the honorable position-of President, | 
' and Albert Gilbert, Esq,, the very responsible lace of Clerk of the | 
Board and chief of the business degedmnent of Public Instruction. 
The first story is devoted to the business offices of the clerk and his 
assistants, and the office of the city superintendent, Hon. Samuel | 
> meneeee and his assistants Joseph McKee, L.L.D., and Samuel | 

Seton, Esq. 

The basement is occupied by the depository for school books, | 
| stationery, and the general supplies required for the schools. This 
| building is always open to examination, and will afford more gratifi- 
| cation to visitors then any other public institution in our city. 
| 


' 
' 











WRECK OF A JAPANESE JUNK—A SCENE. 
FROM WEST AND IEINE’S EXCURSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Mr. Wm. Heine, the artist attached to Commodore Perry’s Ex- 
pedition to Japan, whose drawings form part of the new panorama 
just opened at Academy Hall, has furnished us with the spirited 
scene of the wreck of a Japanese junk. No marine picture could 
be made more effective, or give a better idea of the utter desolation 
and helplessness of a shipwreck at sea. Mr. Heine gives us the fol- 
lowing interesting incidents connected, with Japanese junks and 
Japanese people. ' 

‘The Japanese junks are of very imperfect naval architecture, and 
in a storm are always in a helpless condition, consequently, during 
the seasons of the typhoon, or heavy gales of July, August, and 
September, many are lost, and junks intended for the coast of Japan, 
have been driven helpless before the winds to China, the Sandwich 
Islands, and even to California. In the year 1831, a Japanese junk 
was wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia, now Oregon Territory. 
An American ship took the crew to China, when their unfortunate 

| condition called forth much sympathy, and Mr. King, a wealthy 








WRECK OF A JAPANGSE JUNK. 





8. 8, RANDALL, CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW YORK 
FROM AN AMPROTYPE BY BRADY. 


for the improvement of his health, until the year 1854. In 1840 he 
was appointed Deputy Superintendent by the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
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and on the transfer of that gentleman to the Cabinet at Leta ay ag 
the entire charge of the D ent was assigned to him by Gov. 
Seward. On the appointment of Col. Young as Secr to succeed 
Mr. Spéncer, Mr. Randall was re-appointed Deputy, and continued 
to hold that office during the administrations of Col. Benton and 
Secretary Morgan, when he resigned on account of ill health and re- 
paired to Washington, where he was offered a place in the War De- 

ent by Secretary Conrad. In 1853 he was invited by the Board 
of Education of Brooklyn to take charge of the Schools of that city 
as City Superintendent; but after a few weeks was again transferred 
to the State Department, by Secretary Leavenworth. In 1854 he 
was re-appointed by Mr. Rice, the present incumbent of that Depart- 
ment, fn 1851 he was appointed by Gov, Hunt, a Commissioner to 
digest and codify the laws relating to Common Schools, and pre- 
sented to the Legislature at its Session in 1852 the result of his 
labors. At the same time he prepared and published under the 
direction of that body a complete exposition of that system of _ 
lie instruction as it now exists, with a full history of that system from 
its commencement. For several years previous to 1852 he was the 
editor of the District School Journal, and between the years 1844 
and 1850 published several works on Education, and other cognate 
subjects, together with a series of Reading Books which have had an 
extensive circulation throughout the State. 

Mr. Randall was the early as he has been the uniform and con- 
sistent advocate of Free Schools. During the great contest of 
1849-50 for the establishment of this principle, he devoted himself 
assiduously and perseveringly to its maintenance, and had the grati- 
fication of witnessing its final and complete triumph in the enact- 
ment of the act of 1851. In June, 1854, he received from the Board 
of Education of the city of New York the unanimous appointment 
of City Superintendent, which office he continues to hold to the entire 
satisfaction, so far as we are informed, of those interested in the ex- 
tension and improvemert of our Public Schools. Probably no man 
in the State is more thoroughly familiar with the whole subject of 
Popular Education and Public Instruction than Mr. Randall; and 
certainly no man has devoted more time or thought to this great 
department of labor, or has had greater experience in its practical 
duties. 

The Hon. J. D. Hammond in his “ Political History of New 
York,” vol. 3, p. 226, speaking of the Common School Laws, says: 
“In framing this bill and procuring its passage, Mr. Spencer was 
powerfully aided by his Deputy Superintendent, S. S. Randall, Esq., 
one of the most worthy and excellent of men, who was himself com- 
petent to preside over any educational bureau in the United States. 
A deep debt of gratitude is due from the people of this State to this 
talented and zealous friend of popular education, for his services in 
that great and good cause.” 


| 


REY. WILLIAM H. MILBURN, “THE BLIND ORATOR,” 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 


Tue benevolent and highly intellectual face of Mr. Milburn, will be 
recognised with pleasure by thousands throughout the Union, who 
have heard him preach, and been fortunate in listening to his 
eloquent lectures. ‘The presence of Mr. Milburn is a moral lesson 
itself. Blind at the early age of five years, his mind, as a conse- 
quence, seemed to be possessed of increased intellectual light, and he 
has achieved triumphs, (in spite of the greatest physical misfortunes, 
blindness,) which indicate a character of more than ordinary power 
and perseverance. Mr. Milburn was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 26th, 
1823. When scarcely a year old he lost the sight of one eye, and before 
he was five, his sight wasirretrievably gone. In spite of this infirmity 
we find him at the age of fourteen in Illinois, earning a living as a 
clerk in a store, and by the aid of friends reading to him, occupying 
his leisure time in preparing for college, which he finally accom- 

lished, and made great proficiency as astudent. In 1843his health 
in consequence of close application, failed him, and active life was 

rescribed as the only thing calculated to restore him to vigor. 
Determining to be useful, he commenced his public life as a metho- 
dist preacher, and for two years suffered almost incredible hardships 
among the cabins of the West. In the fall of 1845, he made his 
appearance in the northern and eastern States, as an advocate for the 
cause of education in the West, and was everywhere received with 
enthusiasm, not only on account of his intellectual qualities, but also 
for his amiable disposition, and eminent social virtues. On his jour- 
ney north, Mr. Milburn found himself on board of an Ohio river 
steamer, on which were three hundred passengers. From the num- 
ber of days the passengers had been together, Mr. Milburn had 
become pretty well informed of their character, and he found most 
prominent among the gentlemen, were a number of members of Con- 

ress, on their wayto Washington. These gentlemen had attracted 

r. Milburn’s attention, on account of their exceptionable habits. 
On the arrival of Sabbath morning, it was rumored through the boat, 
that a minister was on board, and Mr. Milburn, who had up to this 
time attracted no attention, was hunted up and called upon to “‘ give 
a discourse.’”’ He promptly consented, and in due time commenced 
Divine service. The members of congress, to whom we have alluded, 
were among the congregation, and by common consent had posses- 
sion of the chairs nearest to the preacher. Mr. Milburn gave an ad- 
dress suitable to the occasion, full of eloquence and pathos, and 
was listened to throughout with the most intense interest. At the 
conclusion he stopped short, and turning his face, now beaming with 
fervent zeal towards the ‘‘ honorable gentlemen,” he said: ‘* Among 
the passengers in this steamer, are a number of members of Con- 
gress; from their position they should be examplars of good morals 
and dignified conduct, but from what I have heard of them, they 
are not so. The Union of these States, if dependent on such guar- 
dians, would be unsafe, and all the high hopes I have of the future 
of my country would be dashed to the ground. These gentlemen, 
for days past, have made the air heavy with profane conversation, 
have been constant patrons of the bar, and encouragers of intem- 
panes nay, more, the night, which should be devoted to rest, has 
een dedicated to the horrid vice of gambling, profanity and drunk- 
eness. And” continued Mr. Milburn, with the solemnity of aman who 
spoke as if by inspiration, ‘‘there is but one chance of salvation 
for these great sinners in high places, and that is, to humbly repent of 
their sins, call on the Savior for forgiveness, and reform their lives.” 

As might be supposed language so bold from a delicate stripling, 
scarcely twenty-two years of age, had a startling effect, the audience 
separated, and the preacher returned to his state room, to think upon 
what he had said. Conscious after due reflection that he had only 
done his duty, he determined at all hazards to maintain his position, 
even at the expense of being rudely assailed, if not lynched. While 
thus cogitating, a rap was heard at his state room door, a gentle- 
man entered and stated that he came with a message from the 
members of Congress—that they had listened to his remarks, and in 
consideration of his boldness and his eloquence, they desired him to 
accept a purse of money which they had made up among themselves, 
and also, their best wishes for his success and happiness through life. 

But this chivalrous feeling, so eharacteristic of western men when 
they meet bold thought and action combined, carried these gentlemen 
to more positive acts of kindness: becoming soquainted with Mr. 
Milburn, when they separated from him, they offered the unexpected 
service of making him Chaplain to Congress, a promise which they 
not only fulfilled, but through the long years that have passed away 
since that event, have cherished for the ‘blind preacher” the 
warmest personal regard, and stand ever ready to support him by 
word and deed. 

His election to the office of Chaplain to Congress, so honorably 
conferred, brought him before the nation, and his name became fa- 
miliar in every part of the Union. His health still being delicate, in 
the year 1847 he went south for the advantage of a mild climate 
and took charge ofa church in Alabama. For six years he labored 
industriously in Mobile and Montgomery cities of that state, and in 
four years of that time, preached one thousand five hundred times, 
and travelled over sixty thousand miles. In the summer of 1853 he 
came to the north and offered himself to the public as a lecturer. In 
this overdone business, Mr. Milburn at once took a pre-eminent 
position, and his success has had no parallel. Selecting for his sub- 
jects, Life in the South West, he had a field full of romance and 
almost undeveloped. Although of slender frame, he has great 
endurance of body, which joined with his firm mind makes him one 

f the readiest and must effective public speakers of the eountry. 

With such an instance of the power of labor, and well directed 
ndustry, we trust that no youth, now poor or ignorant, but with a 
noble ambition in his heart, will ever give any shes to discourage- 
ment, or yield up his faith in the certainty that he can determine 
what the complexion and tenor of his life shall be. 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No. 7. 
CHAPTER V.—continued. 
usual on the death of the head of the house of Herbert, the children 

of ‘ane posta: schools were put in mourning, and black given to the poor of the 
place. Amen Corner, to whom the distribution was intrusted, considered it an 
excellent occasion to make friends with Nan Willis, of whom, as our readers 
are aware, he stood considerably in awe ever since the day she had uttered her 
fearful menace. é 

Selecting a gown and cloak of the very best, he set forth for the cottage in- 
habited by the singular old woman, not doubting but with such a peace-offering 
he should be well received. : : : 

‘T know that she is within,” he muttered, after knocking twice without re- 
ceiving a reply; ‘‘ Margha saw her return but a few minutes since.”? 

He gave another knock; still no one answered. 

“Pll e’en step in,” he said. ‘‘It is only those who come empty-handed that 
are unwelcome.” e ta ; 

The clerk raised the latch and entered. He found Nan knitting by the win- 
dow which looked into the little garden at the back of her cottage. It being 
the first time he had ever crossed the threshold, for its tenant received but few 
visitors, it was not without a certain amount of curiosity that he examined the 


d Everything appeared scrupulously clean, though poor, and the furniture of 
the most simple kind; six cane-bottomed chairs stood with their tall narrow 
backs ranged at equal distances against the white-washed walls, which were 
unadorned even by a single print. ‘The centre of the well-scrubbed brick floor 
was occupied bya plain round deal table, on which stood a tray with a solitary 
cup and saucer, a small china tea-pot, and one thin slice of bread upon a plate. 
Aseventh chair—an arm one—was the one occupied by the mistress of the 
lace. 

‘Good day, Nan,” said the intruder, placing his packet on the little table 
and his hat carefully on the top of it. ‘I have come to have a little chat with 
you, in a neighborly, friendly sort of way.”’ : 

The woman started like one awakened from a sleep or a profound reverie; 
for it was not till she heard the sound of his voice that she became conscious 
of his presence; true, her fingers had continued to ply the knitting-needle, but 
the motion had been merely mechanical—her thoughts had been far away. 

*¢ Amen Corner!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ under my root !’’ 

“‘ And why not, Nan?’’ demanded the fellow, trying to show a confidence he 
did not feel, for there was that peculiar expression of the eye which, whenever 
he encountered it, annoyed him: “since come asafriend.”” 

A low, hissing kind of noise broke from the lips of Nan Willis. The clerk 
shuddered; if intended for a laugh, he thought that he had never heard such 
a horrible attempt in all his life. , d 

“ And so you are come as a friend, Amen,”’ she said. ‘‘ Believe me I’ll not 
neglect the warning, but have another lock to my door, and a bolt to my shut- 
ter, that when I hear the wind rattling against them I may rest in peace, and 
not think it is my friend come to visit me, who would have wrung my neck if 
he dared,’’ added the speaker. . 

“ And why should I wish to strangle you?’’ demanded the clerk, with a look 
intended to convey how very much hurt he felt at the accusation. 

‘¢ Most men like to sleep in peace,’’ observed Nan. ’ 

‘I do sleep in peace,”’ exclaimed Amen Corner, at the same time striking his 
chest with his huge hand. ‘ Ali is quiet here.’’ 

‘J thought so,’”? muttered the woman scornfully; ‘‘I thought so.” 

‘‘ But let us drop this sort of conversation,’’ continued her visitor. ‘It can’t 
lead to good for either of us. See here what I have brought you.” 

He removed his hat from the bundle, and carefully displayed the contents. 

‘There, Nan! there is a gown, not a farmer’s wife in the village but might 
wear it; and as for the cloak—only feel the cloth!” 

The usually pale face of the mistress of the cottage flushed with sudden anger 
as she cast her eyes contemptuously over the things. 

“ And is it to me, Amen Corner,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that you bring the gift 
of charity ?—the livery of the poor? Am I a beggar? Do I owe any man 
aught? More, am I a hypocrite, like yourself, to aliect a sorrow I do not feel, 
and dress myself out in the trappings of woe for the lust of the name of Her- 
bert?” 

* Well, I thought sd 

‘‘Out of my house !’’ continued the woman with increased excitement, 
‘‘and take your trash with you ; I require them not. But mark me,” she 
added ; ‘‘ never, whilst I live, though I become bed-rid and steeped to the lips 
in poverty, dare to darken the threshold of my door again. ‘Lhere will be war 
between us.’’ ' 

“She must be mad,’’ thought her visitor, hastily gathering up the gown- 
piece and cloth for the cloak ; ‘‘and Lucifer himself could not match her for 

ride.’’ 
He was about to renew his remonstrances, but was cut short by Nan sternly 
pointing to the door. There was something in her look and manner he did not 
like to brave, so he sneaked out of the cotiage carrying his present, for such 
was the light he looked upon it, with him. As he passed through the little 
garden in tront he heard the door closed with a sharp slam, and the bolt drawn 
rapidly after him. 
The singular inmate reseated herself by the window and attempted to renew 
her knitting. It was in vain ; her hands trembled, and after one or two fruit- 
less attempts, she threw it from her and burst into a flood of tears. 
‘* Welcome, old friends,’’ she sobbed, as they trickled down her withered 
cheeks. ‘Oh, ’tis long, long since we have met ; I deemed your fountain dried 
within my eyes, that have watched in loneliness and sorrow. And for what?’’ 
she added ; ‘‘ a phantom—a shadow. ‘To send me their dole! their charity. If 
I thought the girl Mabel or Roderick were privy to this insult, I’d rend the mask 
that hides them from the world. 
‘Fool! fool!’’? she murmured after a pause ; “I grow old, and the once 
strong brain and iron heart are becoming weak as a sickly child’s. I must not 
forget my task,’’ she added. ‘‘I have a duty to perform, and it must be done 
to-night—fortunately the moon is up—to-morrow is the funeral.’’ 
Nan drew from a closet in the room an open basket, which she placed upon 
the table, and began filling it with flowers, which she cut from the geraniums 
and plants in the windows of the cottage as well as from those which grew on 
the outside. She came at last to a white rose-tree, and was about to add its 
spoils to the heap already collected, when some sudden impulse restrained her. 
‘* Not that,”’ she said ; ‘it is the emblem of purity. I must not mock the 
dead whom I would honor; the passion flower, the yellow jonquil, and the 
violet shall suffice. The geraniums,”’ she added, “ like the world’s gauds, will 
serve for show.”’ 
Having completed her task, she put the basket aside, and resuming her seat 
at the window, sat watching the declining sun.”’ 
‘Come night,’’ she said, looking at the flowers, ‘and I shall have use for 
you. 
At an early hour in the morning of the day which was to consign the remains 
of the baronet to their last resting-place, in the vault of his ancestors, the 
rector and Dr. Marsh proceeded to the church to satisfy themselves that every- 
thing had been properly arranged, and the pulpit and the gallery which from 
time immemorial had been the seat of the Herberts duly hung with black. 
On their appearance in the churchyard, little Dick and his companions, who 
had been playing a noisy game of hide-and-seek amongst the tombstones, 
started off like a scared flock of sheep to a remote corner of the ground. 
‘* Bless ’em,’’ said the old grave-digger, ‘they need not be ateard. Parson 
be a good man, and fond of children. He wouldn’t say a word. It is only Amen 
Corner that can’t abide ’em. I wonder what’s the reason? It be a bad sign 
when any one hates ’em.”’ 
There was more philosophy in the observation than the speaker was aware 
of, for children are the spring-time of the future, aud the love which their art- 
lessness and innocence inspires, is one of the purest feelings of our nature. 
They indeed are to be pitied who can gaze on them with aversion or indifler- 
ence ; the childhood of such men must have been solitary or evil. 

‘Have all my directions been followed?” inquired the rector, addressing 
himself to Nicholas Pim. 

‘All, your reverence,” replied the sexton, looking up from his work re- 
spectfully, ‘*The vault has been swept out, and I rubbed up all the plates 
and handles of the coffins ; the great iron door groaned just like a living thing, 
as it rolled back upon its rusty hinges, and I groaned with it. Poor Sir Harry! 
80 young, so good.’’ 

The clergyman turned aside to conceal a tear. 

‘What's this I hear, my good man,’’ demanded Dr. Marsh, “ about a light 
having been seen in the chancel of the church on the night Sir Harry died ?”’ 

Nicholas resumed his work. 

“Did you hear my question ?’’ 
ne Yes, sir,’’ replied the old man ; “ but if you please I’d rather not speak of 





it. 

* Why not ?”’ 

‘* His reverence does not like it to be talked about.” 

‘**You may answer the gentleman, Pim,” said the rector, in a tone of indif- 
ference. ‘‘ You have long known my opinion on the subject ; Iam no believer 
in such folly.’’ 

‘* May it not be something worse than folly,’’ whispered his companion. 

Dr. Gore started ; such an idea had never struck him, and he waited with 
a certain degree of interest for Nicholas to proceed. 

“* Well, sir,’’ said the sexton, “it be well known in these parts that whenever 
the head of a family dies, a curious sort of light be seen in the church ; some 
folks say that the monks had something to do with it, but of that I can’t speak. 
I can only speak of what I have seen.’’ 

‘* Have you witnessed it, then ?”’ 

‘Three times,’’ replied Nicholas. ‘The first, I wor a mere lad ; it wor when 
old Sir Gilbert died, and such a night—I shall never forget it.’’ 

_ ‘‘Pooh! pooh !’’ interrupted the rector; “there was a storm, and the 
lightning—you comprehend, Marsh.” 

** But there wor no storm, your reverence,’’ observed the old man respect- 
fully, « when his son and grandson were called to their account ; I saw it then 
as | did last Friday be a week, when I witnessed it for the last time.” 

‘* Singular,’ muttered the physician. ‘ What was it like?” 

° t 3 flashing, dancing sort of light, just as if a great lamp wor a going 
ut. 

** And how long did it last ?”’ 

“For five minutes at least.’’ 

** And the church was locked ?”’ 


**T had the key in my pocket.” . 
“ You were not in the inside, then? 
‘The Lord forbid !”” ejaculated the old saxton, piously. ‘It would have 


been a tempting his goodness. 1 sometimes fear it was wromg to wateh for it 
in the porch.’’ 
The two gentlemen walked away. 





‘* Well,”’ said the rector, as they proceeded towards the church, “I trust 
your curiosity is satisfied.” 

‘* Far from it: I never felt less satisfied in the whole course of my existence,’’ 
replied Dr. Marsh. “I need not say that I perfectly agree with yourself and 


Elton that there is nothing supernatural in this appearance. Would I were 
equally convinced that it veiled no crime.”’ 
‘This is the second time you have startled me by such a su; ion,’’ ob- 


served the clergyman. ‘Is it possible that you suspect my former pupil to 
have been unfairly dealt with?’ : 

‘‘Certainly not ; the cause of his death was undoubtedly aneurism. The fact 
is, I am puzzled. But mark my words: when the mistery of that light is ex- 
plained, then will be made clear the fatal influence which for three years has 
weighed so heavily on the family of Herbert.’ 

The speakers entered one ofa series of large vaults, which had been formed 
out of a portion of the original crypt of the church ; there was a goodly row of 
coffins ranged on stone shelves, and in the centre a large granite one, with a 
cross and other ecclesiastical emblems on the lid. It was supposed to contain 
the ashes of the first lay possessor of Crowshall, Sir Humphrey, the founder of 
the family ; if so, doubtless the mouldering bones of some early abbot had been 
removed to make room for them. A second, strongly bound with iron, was 
that of Sir Gilbert’s widow, the lady who, according to popular tradition, had 
been buried in her jewels and wedding-dress. The more recent ones were on 
the opposite side. 

‘* Poor Ellen!’ said the clergyman, placing his hand on a velvet-covered 
receptacle which contained the remains of the wife of his pupil ; -‘ it seems but 
as yesterday that she stood trembling and blushing before me at the altar, her 
fairy form supported by the manly arm of Sir Harry, Whilst I pronounced the 
nuptial benediction. Little did I deem her fate would have been so sad ; she 
had a gentle nature.’’ 

** And strong affection,”’ observed his companion. ‘‘I shall never forget her 
looks, her words, when I entered the chamber, for you are aware that I attend- 
ed her. ‘Save his child!’ she exclaimed, ‘save Harry’s child, and do not 
think of me.’ ”’ 

‘* Would you had succeeded ! ”” 

‘¢ Would to heaven I had! ”’ repeated the physician ; ‘- but it was impossible, 
the infant was dead before its birth. I anticipated that such would be the 
case, but I neglected no means, art, or experience, to testore it.’’ 

‘* That I am sure of,’’ said the rector with a sigh. ‘That,’’ he continued, 
pointing to a coffin near to Ellen’s, ‘contains the ashes of Walter Herbert 
Unlike the crafty Mabel, he was deeply attached to his brother ; his death, too 
was sudden.”’ 

‘* He died in London,’’ observed Dr. Marsh ; ‘I did not attend him.” 

‘Whilst Sir Harry was on his wedding tour,’’ continued the clergyman. 
‘*On the first news of his illness, I hastened to town ; and—pardon me, but the 
subject is so painful, that at this moment, and in this place, I have not nerve 
to revert to it.” 

The gentlemen quitted the vault, and emerged once more into the light of 
day. On entering the churchyard, they saw the sexton, surrounded by the 
children, who were calling to him to come and look at the pretty grave they 
had found. : 

‘*T can’t make it out,” said the old man ; ‘it is so long since any one was 
buried there, that I almost forget their names; sartain not these thirty years.’’ 

Dick and little Annie, both holding, or rather leading him by the skirts of his 
coat, drew him towards a remote corner of the churchyard. Close to the wall 
the long rank grass and nettles had been cut away, laying bare a half-effaced 
mound, which was profusely and tastefully decorated with flowers. 

In their sport the children had discovered it. 

A singular expression passed over the features of the rector as his eyes rested 
upon it. 

‘You are right,’’ he whispered to his friend. ‘Some fatal influence has 
been at work. In that grave rests Margaret Courtney, the leman of Sir 
Gilbert Herbert.”’ 

“The woman who was expelled from the hall with her infant child on the 
night he died, and perished in the snow-storm ?”’ said the astonished physician. 

‘* That guilty, lost one.” 

‘* Darker and darker !’’? murmured Dr. Marsh. ‘ When will it all be clear !’’ 

A few hours afterwards the body of Sir Harry was borne to its last resting- 
place, followed by a numerous tenantry and most of the neighboring gentry ; 
and the next day Mabel started for Londoa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Seems he a dove? His feathers are but borrowed, 

For he’s disposed as the evil raven. 

Is he alamb? His skin is surely lent, 

For he’s inclined a8 are the ravenous wolves, 

Who cannot steal a shape that means deceit, 

Suaxspcanrg. Henry V. 

In Red Lion street, Holborn, stands a dark, red-brick house, with an aspect as 
dull and miserable as if it had been for the last thirty years in chancery. The 
iron railings in front of the narrow parlor windows have a rusty air, and the 
door seems to look imploringly, as if for a fresh coat of paint. On the first 
floor are three windows of exactly the same proportion as the two below, and 
through their dusty panes, on a very fine day, any one whose sight was ex- 
ceedingly strong might discover a row of strong iron bars, just wide eaough 
apart to admit the occupant of the room, were he so inclined, to pass his 
hand between them, and water the stunted, sickly-looking plants which grew— 
or rather which did not die—in the three dirty green boxes beneath. The 
windows of the second and third floors were so distressingly like their neigh- 
bors on the first, that the same description may serve for each. 
This was the residence of the well-known bailiff and sponging-house keeper, 
Abraham Wolf, a very respectable man in his way, that is to say, he had given 
fitting security to the Sheritfs of Middlesex and Surrey for the due and proper 
exercise of his calling, which, if not the most pleasant in the world had 
the, to him, not negative advantage of being exceedingly profitable. 

Abraham, or Abby, as his inmates called him, for shortness, possessed a re- 
markable talent for reading his customers. Few men ever succeeded in im- 
posing on him once, none ever accomplished it a second time. He could sift 
an artful speech, untwist a well spun tale, as readily as if he had invented 
them himself. The very appearance of a man, when brought into his office, 
was sufficient for him to tell if he"had money in his pocket or not; anda 
second glance informed him whether he was likely to procure any. To some 
he would extend credit for three or five days; to others a week; and in a few 
instances fora month. But this was generally to heirs of entailed estates, or 
to sons who had affectionate mothers, richly conjointured. 

Such visitors he permitted so drown their cares in feasting and drinking 
champagne at fifteen shillings a bottle, which, as a magter of course, the afore- 
said Mr. Wolf supplied from his own cellar, in order to be certain of its quality, 
and served them with dinners cooked in his own kitchen, when they wished 
to entertain their friends. 

As for his cigars, they really were genuine—British ; he had some conscience. 
Added to which his customers sometimes insisted on his joining them in one. 
Wine, like a prudent man, he never drank, at least in his own house in Red 


@ion street, Holborn; what he did at his snug little box at Highgate has no- 


thing to do with our story. It is the public character we would describe; we 
scorn to unveil the mysteries of his private life. 

Abby had more than one peculiarity. To his credit he never swore or lost 
his temper if a customer did not suit him; he deeply regretted that his house 
was full, waved his dirty hand—on which, par parenthése, he never wore less 
than two diamond rings—to intimate that the discussion was at an end, and 
directed his assistant to take the gentleman to Whitecross street or the Bench. 
In person he was exceedingly stout, and had a decided hook nose, a profusion 
of curly black hair, and extraordinary whiskers to match. 

If the gentleman we have attempted to describe had any touch of human 
weakness in his nature, it was decidedly for waistcoats, of which garments his 
collection was no less choice than extensive. Velvets of every shade, from the 
pall-like black, the regal purple, to the flaming crimson; satins, embroidered 
in all imaginable and unimaginable devices; and as for the buttons—but we 
really must drop the pen or change the subject; no description could do justice 
to his buttons. 

Such was the person who received the Mr. Roderick Hastings as he alighted 
from the post-chaise at the door of his mansion. 

‘* Vel, Captain, back to your old quarters agin. It’s sooner than I expected. 
I thought you were in full feather.”’ 

“So I was Abby,’’ replied the prisoner, with a reckless laugh; “still that 
old rascal, Peter Marshall, died, and his affairs fell into the hands of a cunning 
lawyer, who is my most bitter enemy.’’ 

‘*f heard of Peter’s death,” said the sponging-house keeper, with a sigh. 
**Vel, the best on us must go.”’ 

‘*In this instance,’’ observed Roderick, “it is the worst that has been taken: 
a rascally, miserly old skinflint, to let my securities fall into the hands of the 
man I most dreaded.’’ 

‘Captain! captain!’’ exclaimed the Israelite, in tones of reproof, “is that 
the vay to speak of a man who has left seventy thousand pounds behind him ? 
I won’t say how much I am shocked, but you may guess what my feelings is.” 
: ‘*] suppose you have netted about the same sum, then,’’ observed Mr. Hast- 
ings. ‘‘In that case, no wonder it touches you. I suppose you can accommo- 
date me?”’ 

“Certainly, only too proud; you’d like your old rooms ?’’ 

The new comer nodded assent. 

** Tsaac,’’ shouted Abby. 

There was a rattling of keys in the passage, at the end of which was an iron 
door which separated the parlor, used as an office, from all communication 
with the rest of the house, and the next minute the party who had been named 
made his appearance. He was a tall and exceedingly powerful man, about 
forty years of age, with a cold blue eye, and very light hair. Like his em 
ployer, he had the hooked beak peculiar to birds of prey. He nodded carelessly 
to the new lodger. : 

‘*Get the captain’s rooms ready,’’ said the principal. 

‘What am I to do with the parson?’ 

**Put him in the second floor, No. 3 back,” replied Mr. Wolf: ‘he has only 
twenty pounds left, and not likely to get any more; so if he objects you may 
hint to him that he can be removed to the Bench whenever he pleases.”’ 

' ** But he coughs so dreadfully,’’ said Isaac. ‘Mr. Snipe, the stock-broker 
in the next room, will never be able to mike up his accounts.”’ 

‘The accounts vil be ready quite as soon as Mr. Snipe vil,”’ observed bis ew- 
ployer with a knowing wink. ‘There, go along with you; you know I hate te 
be troubled ven I have once made up my mind.”’ : 

The Cerberus withdrew, leaving Mr. Wolf and the captain by themselves, 

** Any one I know staying at the hotel?’ demanded the latter. 





** Vel, let me see; I think ve has Gusack.”’ 
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“ By Heavens! pe gy toy reagent! all others to meet,” exclaimed 
with a sudden flush of joy. ‘How much is he in for?’ 

“A paltry hundred,” replied the sponging-house keeper. “I am almost 
ashamed of receiving a man who is nabbed for such a contemptible sum; but 
then he is an old friend.”’ 

** And had money ?’’ 

“ A little,” answered Abby; ‘‘I can’t keep house, as you are well aware, for 
nothing; vish I could; my art’s good, but taxes are high, and——’”’ 

“Send me up a dinner for two,’’ interrupted his new lodger; ‘‘ Cusack will 


join me.”’ 


‘*Champagne, of course, Mr. Hastings.’’ 

‘‘ Curse your champagne,”’ replied the reckless man. -‘I have not forgot- 
ten the last attack it gave me.’’ 

Mr. Wolf, very naturally, both looked and felt offended. In the first place, 
the speaker had given way to an oath—a thing he had a decided objection to; 
and next, abused his wine, which, although he never drank it himself, he had 
a very high opinion of. 

‘* Brandy,’’ repeated the speaker. 
handsome waistcoat, Abby.”’ 

Even this piece of flattery, though skilfully thrown in, failed to produce its 
usual effect ; its wearer’s lips remained hermetically sealed against all attempts 
at a smile. 

“* You can charge the brandy as champagne,’’ observed Roderick, ‘‘ if you like; 
but curse me if I consent to drink it.”’” ‘ 

“Vel, vel! ”? said the Israelite, gently relaxing, ‘‘it does not agree with every 
one. And so you like my waistcoat,’’ he added. “It is a ’andsom pattern ; 
can let you have a fac similer ; got another piece exactly like it ; dirt cheap at 
two pund twelve.”’ -- 

‘ Call Isaac, and let me into my cage,”’ exclaimed the prisoner, with a hearty 
laugh, “‘ before I’m quite plucked.’’ 

“The perliminaries, Captain, the perliminaries.’’ 

Hastings opened his pocket book and took out a bundle of notes. P 

«Three hundred pounds at the least,’? mentally calculated Mr. Wolf, and his 
confidence in the gentleman increased pro rata. 

Roderick handed him a twenty, and a few minutes afterwards sauntered into 
phe yard of the sponging-house, which was not only surrounded by high walls, 
ut had an iron grating extending in the form of an — roof entirely over it, 
With a cigar from Abby’s private case between his lips. A quiet, mild, and 
Tather gentlemanly looking man about his own age was the only person who 
recognised him ; they shook hands without the least surprise or emotion, for 
each prided himself on being a philosopher, and a man of the world. 

** Charles ! ’’ 

‘* Roderick ! ”” 

These were the only words which for several moments passed between them. 

** You seem te have a queer set here,’’ observed the last named gentleman. 

“Fools and petty rascals,’’ replied his friend; ‘‘drivelers, who, having 
ventured beyond the line of honesty, are afraid to advance, and lack the virtue 
to recede. There are a few dupes, too, amongst them. The only man worthy 
of our notice is not here. You have heard of Snipe the stock-broker ?”’ 

Mr. Hastings acknowledged that he had. 

“‘ He is a glorious fellow,’’ continued the speaker ; ‘‘I must introduce you to 
him. Never met with a man whose imagination is so fertile. You will find 
him a little shy at first ; that soon wears off, and you will quickly understand 
each other.’’ 

‘‘T think not,’’ said Roderick ; ‘‘ I am reformed.’’ 

Cusack regarded him with a cynical smile. 

** And about to be married,’’ he added. 

** To how much ?”? 

‘Still the same eccentric being as ever,’’ observed the lover of Mabel 
Herbert ; ‘‘ most men would have asked to whom? ’”’ 

‘Most boys, you mean. Men of the world, when they really know each other, 
speak as they think ; therefore I ask again, to how much? ”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell the exact amount of the lady’s fortune,’’ replied Hastings, 
‘« but it is considerable. And now, Charles, I have a favor to ask of you.”’ 

‘*T have not a shilling,”’ exclaimed his friend. . 

‘ To lend,”’ said the former speaker. ‘‘ My dear fellow, I never suspected 
that you had, and you ought to have known me better than to suspect me of 
the weakness of attempting to borrow. No,’’ he added, ‘‘ fools are my bankers, 
and when hard pressed, I draw cheques on their credulity. I shall remain in 
this wretched den but a few days, and have more than sufficient, even at 
Abby’s scale of charges to defray my expenditure.’’ 

‘*Glad to hear it,’”’ said his companion ; “for next to the pain of being in 
difficulties oneself, is the unpleasantness of seeing one’s friend in a similar 
position without the means of assisting them.’’ 

Roderick smiled at the distinction between pain and unpleasantness ; the 
shade was nicely drawn. 

‘‘T know you thought I lied to you,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ when I told 
you that I was without a shilling ; yet I spoke the truth. I have been living 
for the last two months upon my signature.’’ 

‘Bills |” 

‘© No.”’ 

*“‘ Why, surely, Cusack, you have never been foolish enough to commit 
forgery ?’’ exclaimed his friend, in a tone of astonishment, not unmingled 
with contempt: ‘‘a fellow with your knowledge of the world; I blush for 

ou!” 

‘It has been my own name, Charles Cusack, and no other, that I signed. 
I see you are mystified, and I will explain to you : the old stock-broker, up- 


“« By the bye,” he added, “that’s a very 


* stairs, has been speculating, not only with his own but with his partner’s 


money, in all kinds of scrip. Never did a man rush to destruction at a more 
headlong pace ; my signature is necessary to enable him to make up his ac- 
eounts.”’ 

*¢ Still I don’t comprehend.’’ 

‘*Patience,”’ replied the quiet, gentlemanly personage, ‘‘ and you will ; one 
instance will illustrate a hundred. On the first of February last he purchased 
eleven thousand pounds’ worth of stock in the Mexican Diamond Washing 
Company. It turned outa bubble. Well, I write him a letter dated from some 
imaginary park, directing him to buy in to the very same amount on my ac- 
count—and fail to pay the difference. He produces my letters as a reply to the 
charge of reckless trading.’ 

“T see! Isee!’’ interrupted Roderick. 
must be but poor employment for your active genius. 
to suggest something more profitable.’’ 

* And as safe ?’’ 

The tempter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘¢ At any rate, quite as honorable,’”’ he replied, after a pause. ‘‘ You will 
dine with me to-day,’’ he added, ‘‘and we can talk over old times and old 
stories together.”’ 

*« And this project of yours?”’ 

“That,” answered his friend, ‘‘is not quite ripe yet, but it will be in a day 
or two.’”’ 

Three days after the above conversation, Mr. Ellsgood arrived in London, 
and had a long interview with his client, for such was the light in which he 
regarded Roderick Hastings. That gentleman welcomed him warmly, showing 
that he had long and anxiously expected him. 

“You must have thought my friendship stronger than my resentment, 
then,’’ replied the old man, tartly, ‘‘ after the scurvy trick you played me.’’ 

‘* What trick ?’’ 

‘« Pledging the bond to Peter Marshall,”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ Had Ino money 
to lend ?—but you are rightly served. Twenty per cent, too,’’ he added ; ‘I 
would let you have it at eighteen. Considering our long acquaintance, you 
ought to have given me the preference.”’ . 

‘*T was pressed.’’ 

“ Spendthrifts generally are.”’ 

“ And am punished, Colly,’’ added the heartless adventurer, ‘‘ by being caged 
up here at the moment when freedom of action is of the utmost importance. 
You have seen Mabel ?”’ 

““T have, poor weak creature !’’ 

‘« What says she?’’ 

‘She says very little,” answered his visitor ; ‘‘but she has instructed me 
to act, and that is better for your purpose. I have given her a list of your 
debts.’’ 

‘« Including the one to you ?”’ 

The lawyer admitted that important item had not been forgotten. 

‘«She will raise the sum by mortgage ; in fact the deeds are already drawn, 
and in a week’s time you will be a free man.” 

‘* A week !’’ repeated Roderick, impatiently ; ‘‘an age, you mean. 
pay the paltry debt, and set me at liberty at once ?”’ 

Mr. Ellsgood began tapping his head, as usual, when suddenly called upon to 
reflect or decide upon any point. 

“Five thousand pounds,’’ he said, “is a large sum ; “‘ besides, there are 
other detainers. It would be unbusiness-like,—uwnsafe.”’ 

When once Lawyer Colly had pronounced a transaction unsafe, his client well 
knew that it was impossible to move him ; had he merely pronounced it im- 
moral or hazardous, there might have been a chance ; but wnsafe! it was like 
the seal to & bond, irrevocable. 

“Perhaps you may one day repent it,’’ observed Mr. Hastings. 
confidence would not have been thrown away.”’ 

‘*Confidence,’’ repeated the man of law, ‘‘ has been the ruin of thousands ; 
it is like a blind guide to a blind man, sure to lead him astray. A little pa- 
tience ; neither the lady nor her fortune will escape you.”’ 

**Tt’s not that I fear.”’ 

‘* What, then ?’’ demanded his visitor, anxiously. 
ma gentleman threw himself back in his chair, and broke into a hearty 

ugh. 

“There is no bamboozling you, I perceive,”’ he exclaimed. 
knowing old file—can’t do you, if I would.” 

Mr. Elisgood’s fingers began playing rapidly on his forehead as he mentally 
asked himself whether he had not already been done! But no, everything ap- 
peared safe : legally safe,—and that was all he cared about. As his confidence 
returned, his digital exercise ceased. 

“Thinks if he were at liberty,” ejaculated the old man mentally, “that he 
eould raise the money cheaper.’’ 

__ When the ten per cent. and insurance on the life of the heiress are taken 
into consideration, the supposition was not a very unnatural one. 

‘* Miss Herbert intends to dispute the will,’’ he observed 

“*Too late,”’ answered Roderick, gloomily,” ‘too late. Had I not been 
arrested at the moment I entered the library, 1 would have wrung it from 
the eraven Elton and :his table federates ; but to dispute it would be 
im politic. 

* A hundred and fifty thousand pounds !”’ said his visitor. 

The eyes of his client flashed fire with fury and disappointment, but he only 


‘Rather cleverly arranged ; stil! it 
I think I shall be able 


Why not 


“A little 


“You area 








repeated again through his clenched teeth that it was too late, and requested 
him to speak of it no more. 

‘*Crowshall will be sufficient,’ he added, “for Mabel and myself. To be 
sure we must study economy for the first year or two. When married, I in- 
tend to turn over a fresh in the volume of life, commence a new career ; 
become, like my—like Mabel’s ancestor—I mean Sir Gilbert, the founder of a 
family. With the influence which such a property must give me,” he added, 
‘‘ there ought to be some chance of the county. 

“Some chance, certainly,” replied Mr. Elisgood. ‘Sir Harry was twice in- 
vited to stand for it, but he ined. ‘ ‘ 

* Once in parliament, the title might be revived.’’ 

‘¢ Once in parliament,’’ said the lawyer, more and more astonished at hig;im- 
pudence, ‘‘ it would not be altogether impossible.’’ 

“ Ah! well, we will speak of these things hereafter,’’? observed the adven- 
turer. ‘‘ When shall I see you again ?”’ 

“In a few days, by which time Miss Herbert wifiave arrived in London.” 

‘Good. Adieu.” 

His visitor had resumed his broad-brimmed hat, carefully wiped the dust 
from his Hessian coots with his silk handkerchief, and proceeded as far as the 
door, when he stopped as if he had suddenly recollected something. 

‘‘Mr. Roderick Hastings,’’ he said, ‘‘ have you any idea what Sir Harry’s 
a brother Walter did with the three thousand pounds I lent him a few 
months before he died !’’ 

** How should I inform you?’’ replied the gentleman, perfectly taken aback 
by the question. ‘‘ You forget I never saw him.’’ 

‘Ah, true—true. Good morning.’’ 

And aoures Colly left his client to his meditations. 

An hour later his fellow prisoner and quondam associate came as usual to 
dine with him. 

« No have received a visitor,’’ observed Cusack, as soon as they were alone. 

“ es. ” 

‘*Good news, or bad ?”’ 

“ Both. ” 

‘Then I neither congratulate nor condole with you,’’ was the reply ; “the 
one neutralises the other.”’ 

‘“‘Imperfectly,”” answered his friend. ‘The time has arrived, Charles, to 
test—not your iriendship, for you are well aware that I have little faith in any 
man’s—but your tact—possibly, your courage.”’ 

‘*T know that you despise your fellow creatures. 

“Profoundly,”’ said the adventurer. ‘But let that pass. By the death of 
a party, who for the present must be less, a box taining a number of 
letters, which, as the advertisements say, are of no value to any but the 
owner, have fallen into hands from which I am most anxious to obtain them.”’ 

‘* Have you tried money ?”’ 

‘He is rich, and not to be bribed—a dreamer, and believes in what the 
world calls honor.’’ 

‘¢ There are such idiots in the world,’’ coolly observed Cusack. 

‘*He resides in a lone house in a distant part of the country,’”’ continued 
Roderick, ‘‘ and has not the slightest idea that the letters are of importance to 
any one. Now I,’ he added, fixing his eyes upon his guest, ‘‘ would give a 
thousand pounds to obtain them.”’ 

** By what means ?’’ 

** By any means.’’ 

‘*Say no more,’’ exclaimed his friend, starting from his seat ; ‘‘ they shall be 
yours—that is, as soon as I can get out of this infernal den.’’ 

** Your debt shall be paid.”’ 

‘* But how am I recognise this box. 

‘There is a name engraved upon the lid; you cannot mistake it,’’ replied 
the tempter. 

‘* And the name of the gentleman into whose possession—— ?”’ 

‘*That you shall learn on the day you are free.’’ 

“ And when will that be ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘ The day after my marriage.”’ 

Six weeks after the above conversation, the following announcement appeared 
in the morning papers :-— 

“Married, at St. Georges, Hanover-square, Roderick Hastings, Esq., to Miss 
Mabel Herbert, of Crowshall. Immediately after the ceremony, the happy 
pair started for the continent.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


HUMBLE LIFE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
(Contiuued from page 139.) 
Tue wind, which for the last month had been playing about between north and 
east, never changing, despite the constant whistling of upwards of five thou- 
sand full-cheeked Dock laborers, at last shifted round to the west. Many a 
poor fellow who had gone home over night hungry and depressed, now looked 
cheerful and contented, for he would that day be sure of getting some work to 
do. The weathercocks of London were due west—golden arrows, painted foxes, 
zine sportsmen, all of them were pointing to the bread-giving quarter. Vessels 
that had long been weather-bound would now spread their sails, and hurry up 
the Channel, to give work to Tim Bradley and his companions. 

For the first time, Tim formed one of a gang. At last, he was to receive the 
half-crown that had been haunting his dreams and wasting his days, till it had 
almost driven him to despair. Now the bill at the baker’s should be paid, the 
clothes redeemed, the stomach filled, and that noble girl, whose hands had 
never ceascd, made to rest a little from her work. His turn of labor had now 
come; he would provide the food and the house-room, and tire his limbs, and 
prove his gratitude by pouring into the lap of his protectress his hard-earned 

ains. 
. He could scarcely help laughing when he saw the post assigned to him. Ina 
huge drum were nailed several long stout ba‘tens, on which he and his com- 
panions, holding on by a rope, had to tread, turning the monster cylinder round 
and round, after the principle of a squirrel in its cage, so winding in the rope 
that lifted the bales from the hold of the ship. 

‘It’s very good training for Brixton,’ said one of the fellows, laughing at 
Tim’s look of wonder; ‘‘and makes a flick as active as a white mouse, it do.’’ 

‘Ah! it’s summut like our lot,’ said another, trying to be philosophical; 
‘‘always a trying to get higher and higher, but the ground slips away and 
leaves us just where we was, only a bit more tired then when we begun, that’s 
all.’”’ 

At first Bradley enjoyed the sport so much, that, breaking from the steady 
tread of the other men, he went desperately to work, stamping as fast and as 
heavily as he could; but a heavy thump on his shin soon cooled down. 

After working for an hour or two, Tim began to find out that the labor was 
harder than he had expected. The muscles of his legs ached as if they had 
been beaten; and several times his companions had to shout out to him, in no 
very encouraging terms, to force him to contribute his share of strength. 

‘* Make a fust-rate footman, you would,” cried one; ‘ hate running up stairs 
80 — Just another ha’porth o’ pushabout, if it ain’t troublin’ yer too 
much.’’ 

There was no flagging. The batten threatened the shin toocruelly and surely 
to fllow of that; and the only hope of help was in the sinews getting numbed 
and senseless to the pain. 

“It’s to-morrow mornin’ as you’ll feel it—punish you worse nor skating. 
Yer legs ’1l be like a pair o’ compasses: but wait a bit; never despair, and in less 
than no time they’ll be as full o’ spring as a clasp-knife—go click every time 
yer opens ’em.’’ 

It seemed as if twelve o’clock would never come. 
would set him up again, for the pain was growing intolerable. The bones of 
his legs seemed to bend at each push he gave. How anxiously he listened to 
ship-bells sonnding the hours, making his companions shout, by asking, each 
time he heard them, what o’clock they meant. 

At length the great work-bell rang, and with its first clang the men jumped 
from their post, and commenced putting on their coats. Some of them taking 
up the handkerchief with the saucer bulging out of the bottom of it, set to 
work eating vigorously, so as to have the the longer nap afterwards. But the 
greater portion of the crew had to wait for the refreshment man, who came 
round regularly with his cans and baskets. 

As the ships kept pouring in each day, the work at the Docks was brisk and 
certain. For two weeks Tim had been earning his thirty pence daily, living, 
too, as prudently as he could, so that he had kept his word, and Kitty’s tea- 
cup had many a silver shilling in it. He could now work against the best man 
in the place, for his legs had grown used to the exercise through constant prac- 
tice. 

So as to avoid temptation, the weaver, each day when the refreshment-man 
came round, would walk away, and amuse himself as he ate his food by look- 
ing at the shipping. But the vessel that centred the whole of his thoughts, 
and near which he would linger, like a boy at a stable-yard, was one that was 
shortly to start for Australia. Tim would watch and peep into each packet 
that went on board as curiously as a wife does into her husband’s letters when 
they are in a lady’s handwriting. Sometimes the red handles ofa plow would 
be sticking out of the brown matting that packed it, or the bright ends of 
spades and hoes glitter through their coarse canvas covering. All these were 
bound to the land he had set his hopes upon, and how he envied them their 
journey! As he never missed visiting this vessel, the sailors began at last to 
know him, and talk with him. 

‘* Why, only think,’’ said one, who was his especial companion, “‘ you may 
get a leg of the primest mutton for sixpence. It’s so cheap, they boils down 
the sheep for taller. That’s summut like, aint it ?’’ 

“ And wages?’ asked Tim. 

‘* Well, sixty pounds is often given up the Bush, or even seventy ; and wim. 
min, about twenty-five and their rations. Besides, they is more like one of 
the family, like ; they’re all lonely up the country. Why, a small wench can 
get seven bob a week for minding litt e *uns.’’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ cried the astonished weaver. 

‘* Why, bless you,”’ continued the man, “a feller as is a good shot may make 
afortin. Turkeys, parrots, ducks, a-flying about like sparrows here. Knock 
down your ducks, and get twenty shilling a pair for ’em at Wellington. 

Tim’s eyes opened wider and wider. ‘And the natives is cannibals, aint 
they ?’’ he added, with a look of fear. 

The sailor burst out laughing: ‘‘No! not half as much as some of ’em 











The dinner-hour’s respite 


here. Don’t eat a man up half as quick. Bless you, they’reas quiet as 
ome, flies off a’most as quick if they smells powder. Canni ! ha! 
ha! “ed 

Such talk as this nearly maddened the poor fellow. It was like a hungry 
beggar looking in at a cook-shop window, his appetite to no pur- 
pose. Tim would work silently ; sc intent in thought, that lis roguish com 


all sorts of tricks on him—take pence out of his coat-pocket 
as easily as . In two days the vessel was to start: he would see it 
leave with its sails stretched out—the docks filled with hopeful, cheerful faces 
-—to leave him, sick at heart, to starve on at home. What could he do? Twen- 
ty — ! it might as well be a thousand ! 

itty couldn’t imagine what was the matter with Tim. Did he work too 
hard? He should eat more, and take some beer to lat him. She was 
filled with anxiety on his account, and tried a thousand to cheer him up. 
She used to burnish up the children against the father’s arrival, with a zeal 
that made their cheeks burn again : and she bought a penny book of riddles to 
pass the evening ; and they wonld sit in a circle round old ere —e 
each conundrum, and laughing at the old man, who was the worst of 
the whole lot. But it was useless, the vessel was to start the next day, and 
there was no rousing him. 

Tim Bradley, to tell the truth, was hard at work studying and ecting a 
plan which had within the last few hours forced itself iuto his brain. He had 
heard of men as hard pushed as himself gaining their agg concealing them- 
selves in the hold of the ship till she was fairly at sea. y shouldn’t he do 
so? At mid-day the ship’s deck was deserted: he might do it been Firm = 
But to leave all that he cared for, that was the pang. His children, Kitty, the 
old man, how bitterly they would —- him! Still, with seventy, sixty, or 
even fifty poundsa year, a few months would see them by his side, in the midst 
of plenty. Ducks twenty shillings a pair! A leg of mutton for sixpence! It 
was a hard struggle. 

In the morning Tim called upon Joe, the pigeon-fancier. 

‘t Haven’t you got some of them carrying sort?’’ he asked. 

‘- As nice a pair as ever opened a wing,’’ was the answer. 
nant a-goinga walk: shall I take one on ’em and fly him—just for a 

? 

Joe had no objection, and, giving the proper direction, handed over the 
bird, 

At twelve o’clock the weaver hurried to the nearest baker’s, and bought 
himself a dozen hard ship’s biscuits. At the nearest pump he filled four - 
ders he had brought with him, and, tying them to his handkerchief, fastened 
them round his waist ; then, running back again to the Dock, he went to sur- 
vey the vessel. All was bustle. The ground round about was covered 
packages and luggage. Gun-cases, coops of hens, bright pots and om rab- 
bit-hutches, trusses of hay closely packed, and bound with iron hooping— 
everything indicated a long journey. At six o’clock the anchor was tobe 
weighed—in a few hours the vessel would be tossing on the sea. If he had had 
any punctions of i before, the bustle and excitement of the scene 
now decided him. Yes, he would go! What were a few months’ suffering 
to years of prosperity to come? Say what they would, he would go ! 

The deck was crowded with passengers : some seated on their with 
their eyes turned sorrowfully towards the city, as if looking for the friends 
they were about leaving for ever ; others, their faces beaming with hope, long- 








ing to reach the promised land. Whilst amongst them walked the sailors, 
watching everything with a calmness and indifft that d strange to 
the scene. 


Tim’s blood was boiling within him; instead of finding the deck ae 
re crowded with life. Was there no chance? A half-hour would decide 
fate. 

He went on board to watch his opportunity, his excuse being that he wished 
to see his old friend the sailor. The clock was stealing slowly on—he would 
wait till the last minute, and then, risking detection, leap suddenly into the 
hold. , 

Chance at last favored him. A vessel outward bound was leaving the dock, 
and as she passed the Good Friend, her rigging became entangled. Instantly 
every one was in motion, the sailors clambering all aloft, and the 
crowding to the side. Ail eyes were busily employed. Not a moment was to 
be lost. Clinging to the sides of the hold, he swung for a moment in the air, 
and then dropped himself upon the nee beneath. It was not far to fall, 
and yet the noise he made was so great, that, creeping behind a large cask, he 
listened breathlessly to hear if it had been noticed. But no one came, and 
clambering over the bales and boxes till he had reached the darkest corner, the 
man crept into a small opening, and, hing down, awaited the sailing of the 
vessel. 

The clock struck twelve, and the work began again. Tim from his hiding- 
place watched the cargo as it was lowered down to the men who received it be- 
low. He scarcely dared to breathe, fer fear they should hear him. The goods 
were lowered so unceasingly, that he could not help blessing the strange shi 
for the aid it had afforded him. Throughout the remainder of the day not 
another chance occurred, and it would have been madness to have made the 
attempt whilst the sailors continued in the hold. 

Once the men came so near that he could have touched them; and they 
pushed the bales so closely together, that his shoulders were pressed back so 
that he bit his lip with pain; but he never stirred. 

Before the clock had struck four all the goods had been stowed away, and the 
sailors mounted on deck again. As the last man left the ladder, a pigeon 
whizzed by him. 

“ See that, Bill!’ he cried. ‘‘Who the deuce has been shoving pigeons 
down here ?’’ 

‘‘ Never mind, it’s only one less for the colonies,’’ 
been and got broke. Come on ;’’ 
darkness. 

Now he was safe. Hurrah for Australia! Sixty pounds a year! 

How he listened to every sound. What bustle there was overhead, as the 
time for starting drew near. At last he thought he could catch the squeak of 
a fiddle, and at one end of his prison there was a grating noise as of a heavy 
chain, being drawn up, and the footsteps above moved faster and faster. 
Were they never going to start? Suppose they had altered the hour for de- 
parture, and Kitty should come to hunt for him! All would be lost. He 





‘<T suppose the cage has 
and in a few moments Tim was in 


his dread of discovery was such. At length he heard the voice of some one 
shouting as if through a trumpet, and the sides of the vessel rubbed and 
creaked as if against some stone pier. Yes, they were off at last, safe and 
sound; and every minute was | ing the dist to Australia. 

He could not sleep that night—his thoughts were at home with the old man 
and his daughter. They would be waiting for him, wondering at his absence, 
fearing for his safety, whilst he had left them in their struggling. But heaven 
knew he had done it all to serve them; and when a few months had 
they would bless him for it. 

To pass the time, he set about making for himself a nest more comfortable 
than the one he had left. He felt for a soft place, and when he had found 
he tried to push the packages apart ; but they were so tightly fixed that it 
him many an hour’s hard labor. This was just what he 
to occupy him, and make the time pass quickly. He could not tell the time ; 
for, though he listened attentively for the bells on deck, still he heard them so 
indistinctly, that they were useless. He began to feel tired with his exertions, 
and, creeping into his hole, was soon asleep. 

When he awoke, the vessel was rising and sinking, as if riding on the sea. It 
was strange he did not feel sick. It must have been the darkness, or the ex- 
citement of his mind, for the motion was soothing and pleasant to him. He 
had never felt so happy in all his life ; the hours flew by quickly. 

Each time, after he had slept, he would allowance himself half a biscuit. 
this means, his stock of provisions would last him until far away from 
when there was no chance of their putting him on shore. 

Once, while he was half dozing—about the ninth time he had slept, for he 
reckoned that way—he thought he felt something move quickly across his face. 
He raised his hand sharply, but there was nothing there. Again and he 
felt it, until at last, growing active with curiosity, he snatched at it so dexte- 
rously that he seized hold of something soft like fur, that striggled violently to 
get free. As he was examining it with both hands, a sharp bite on one of hia 
fingers made him loose his hold. But the discovery was a terrible one. A new 
enemy had sprung up ; the rats of the vessel, ng famished, might attack 
him in the night. He must not sleep for the future ; but be constantly on the 
watch. Feeling his way to a packet of hoes, he drew one out, and, a with 
it, determined to defend himself against the h brutes. On all sides 
could see their eyes shining among the holes, and if he slept he was lost. 

How long he kept awake in this manner he could not tell; but at last he 





cf 


grew so weary that his eyes would close involuntarily ; and le as he 
would, and much as he feared the danger, he was in the end f to rest. 
When he awoke, refreshed in body and mind, how he laughed at his foolish 


fears! Oh! he could make friends with the jolly rats: they were the best 
fellows in the world ; and, instead of meaning to attack him, only came to him 
for company’s sake. So now to dinner. But the biscuits were gone. Hat he 
mislaid them? He felt everywhere in vain. Asa flash of lightning the truth 
burst upon him. Yes! the rats had indeed attacked him in the night; his 
death was certain. 

Must he die, then? After all his hopes and strugglings, must he die for want 
of food, that in a few weeks was to have been plenty around him. No! nol 
and he shouted even more violently. Then, as he grew weak from he 
knelt in prayer, weeping as he called for mercy. At last, lea) on his 
he tried to reach the mouth of the hold, beating the casks arou! 


hoe. But no one came to the opening. Despair seized upon him, his legs 
tottered under him, and he sank senseless to the ground. 
* * * * * * * ~ * * * 


When he opened his eyes, the light blinded him. Where was he? Was it 
the dream of death ? 

He was swimming in a hammock, and, as he looked around the ey 
wae ened with wonder. It was still the ship, but how had he escaped 
the hold? ’ 

At last he heard a step descending the latter. It was his old friend the sailor. 

“Oh! you’re up, are you?’’ he said, laughing. ‘‘ You seem to be pretty 
fond of woyaging. It was a near touch for you, my lad.”’ 

Tim only stared at him. 

‘You may open your eyes till you crack ’em, and well. 
and you’d a-wisited your great-grandmother sure enough.”’ 

** How did they find me? ”’ 

‘*Tt’s precious lucky for you we’ve cows on board. 
grub for ’em, and my mate had to go fetch some. ‘Jim!’ she shouts to me. 
‘Below there!’ cries I. ‘There’s a mate groaning som’eres,’ says he. And 
we got a lantern ; and there, sure enough, we found you.” 

‘* What did Captain say?’’ asked Tim. 

“Why, he cursed a bit. Only, as you were a’most dead, and couldn’t hear 
him, he gave over. The passengers came all to have a look at yer, a. 
axed him how much he’d take to carry you to port, and the women scribed 
among us, and that’s how you’re here. It’s the cheapest woyage as ever 

made ” 


was \. ' 
Hurrah for Australia! At last his hopes were to be fulfilled. 
(To be continued.) 
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would have given his first year’s wages to know whether they were moving— ‘ 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF HAMILTON, CANADA W2OST. 










CITY OF HAMILTON, CANADA WEST. | pieces, with a splendid Candelabrum as a centre piece, bearing the 

following inscription :— 
Tuis thriving city is situated at the head of Burlington Bay, formed Presented to Colonel the Honorable Sir Allan Napier Macnab, Prime Minister 
by the western extremity of Lake Ontario. It is three hundred and | of Canada, who has represented the City of Hamilton and County of Wentworth, 
seventy-five miles distant from Montreal, and seventy miles north- | in the Parliament of Canada, for twenty-five years, by the Citizens of Hamilton 
west of Buffalo. The streets cross each other at right angles; King of all political parties, as an acknowledgment of his valuable service and untir- 


coe * ing efforts in promoting the material interests of that city and of the Province 
street, the principal ee, runs throughout —- ae —— generally ; but more especially for the important aid he has rendered in the 
of the town. A remarkable improvement has of late years been | Construction of the Great Western Railway, which has conferred the most im- 


effected in the character of the buildings of Hamilton by the use of | portant and lasting benefits—moral, fiscal, and political, upon Hamilton and 

free-stone, supplied from the quarries in the rear of the town, sup- | upon Canada. 1855. 

posed to be inexhaustible. The 

traffic of Hamilton was greatly <siuilitites 

facilitated by the construction of ge ~ 

the Burlington Bay canal, but the . , 

crowning triumph to the commer- 

cial prosperity of the city, was the 

completion of the Great Western 

Railway, giving Hamilton ready 

access to the vast and fertile 

region of the —_—y ¥ Valley. 

Lines of railway are also in pro- 

gress, which, when completed, will 

open communication with Lake 
uron, Montreal, and the northern 

interior of the province. 


RUSSIAN CROSS, 
TAKEN FROM A HOUSE IN THE 
REAR OF THE REDAN. 


Tus interesting relic was found 
in a private house in the rear of 
the Redan, Sebastopol. The cross 
is about seven feet six inches 
high, carved and decorated with 
considerable skill, and bearing evi- 
P dence of frequent and long use. 

if It was, without doubt, borne in 
3 front of the Russian troops in 
place of a military ensign, and was 
ealculated to inspire that religious 
fanaticism which Nicholas endea- ; 
vored to instil into his soldiers. . Higgs , CZ 
Throughout the war, the priests 
have taken an active part in the 
hostilities, distributing crosses, 
relics, charms, and other holy 
tokens among the troops, blessing 
the flags, cannon, and regiments, 
and infusing the idea in their 
harangues, that the war was in 
| defence of Palestine, and the 
Greek Church. 


‘ SIR ALLAN MACNAB, , 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. NY ZA 
| THE great public service rendered - WY ¢ vA 
by Sir Allan to his native country \} A 2 
a | together with his untiring efforts Z 
; in promoting the interests of 
Hamilton (now a city of 25,009) 
iL: lately induced his constituents and . : 
" friends in other parts of the pro- Vie . es 
vince to join in presenting him ; 
with a handsome service of plate, 
e us a testimonial of their esteem, 
and an acknowledgment of his 
es long and faithful services. 
& ; e~ = 9 took place at the Hall of the Mechanics’ Insti-/ Sir Allan Macnab is well known on our northern frontier from his 
tute in Hamilton. gTheynoble apartment, which was tastefully de- | connection with the destruction of the steamer Caroline in the year 


| corated for the occasion, prese illi i i ; i js mili 
= : " aracter 
BUUSIAN CROSS, TAKEN FROM A HOUSE IN THE REAR OF THE The superb service of’ nted a most brilliant appearance. 1837-8, for which service he was Knighted. Of his military oh 


awl - plate was sed from, Mussrs. bert | we need k; but his nvVle advocavy of pu 
REDAN, SEBASTOFOL, io Rawlings, Coventry-street 7: Te consis ot taoatyiws ments vall Ofte Cur admiration. 
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SIR ALLAN MACNAB, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MILNE. ) 
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TURKISH FAST, BAMAZAN, IN THE MOSQUE OF TOPHANA, CONSTANTINOPLE. SEE NEXT PAGE. 


In 1834 he procured an Act incorporating the London and Gore'| ment; which formed the chief element in the success which has at- 
Railway Company; which was amended by a subsequent Act intro- | tended the construction of these works, now so well known and 
duced by him in March 1837, and the name of the Company was | appreciated. Sir Allan Macnab’s mind was early directed to the | lakes and Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence by means of a railway : 
changed to that of the Great Western, now known in this country | importance to the trade of Canada of rendering the St. Lawrence | connection. , In that year he procured an Act to incorporate a Com- 
as the Great Western of Canada. Owing to the rebellion which | navigable for lake-going craft of large burden; he also aided ma- | pany for the purpose, called the Hamilton and Port Dover Railway : 
broke out at the commencement of the following winter, and the terially in carrying on hone magnificent canals constructed to avoid Company. is line was delayed in its completion from the causes 
consequent long period of blight which fell upon the province, this 


the rapids of that mighty river—unsurpassed by any similar works | before assigned; but the charter has been recently revived Ve 
and all projects for improving its condition remained in abeyance. | inthe world. He likewise supported with all his influence the en- | Allan, and the route is now regarded as likely to become one of the 
When better times returned, Sir Allan renewed his exertions on be- | largement of the Welland Canal, which connects the two great lakes, 


most important channels for the vast and yearly increasing trade of 
half of this and the Grand Trunk line, and was mainly instrumental Erie and Ontario, to a capacity to admit of vessels carrying 500 tons, | Western Ameriea. 
in procuring for both enterprises the aid of the Provincial govern- | passing from any of the great western lakes through to tide water. 


As early as the year 1836 he turned his attention to the desirabil- 
ity of increasing the facilities of communication between the western 
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8%, VALENTINES DAY.—DRAWN BY THOMAS, @RE NEXT PAGE. . 
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TURKISH FAST CALLED RAMAZAN, IN THE MOSQUE 
OF TOPHANA. 


Tus celebrated “ mortification of the Mohammedans” took place at 
sunset on the 16th of May. It is only recently, since the French and 
English have taken possession of Constantinople, that the Christian 
world has been admitted to the secrets of the mosque. On a recent 
occasion, an English artist and two friends were wandering in the 
suburbs of the ‘‘City of the Sultan,” when their attention was 
attracted to the interior of a mosque which was brilliantly illuminated. 
Aseending the steps, the interior became visible, the chandeliers 
throwing a phosphoric light upon a crowd of prostrate faithful. 
Children were playing about, and cake and sugar-plum trafficking ; 
those common-place incidents, contrasting strangely with the de- 
votional scenes within the mosque. The Ramazan, which is the 
Mohammedan’s len‘, is thus described :— 

The day is passed by the rich at least, in sleep or total idleness. 
Every Moslem, with the exception of travellers, children, and invalids, 
is forbidden to taste food or drink, to smoke or take snuff, from sun- 
rise to sunset; and very wretched do they look, squatting on their 
divan or at the door, without the favorite pipe in their mouths, and 
having no other occupation than counting their beads. As the 
Turkish month is lunar, the Ramazan runs through every season 
in the course of thirty-three years; and when it occurs in summer, 
the laboring classes suffer severely from exhaustion and thirst. ‘I 
have seen the boatmen,” says Mr. Turner, ‘‘lean on their oars 
almost fainting ; but I never saw, never met with any one who pro- 
fesse@ to have seen an instance in which they yielded to the temp- 
tation of violating their fast.”” The moment of sunset is of course 
eagerly sought for; it is announced by the firing of cannon. It 
might be supposed that the first act of the hungry and thirsty would 
be to eat and drink, but numbers of Turks may be seen with their 
pipes ready filled, and the fire to light them in their hands, awaiting 
the welcome signal, every other gratification being postponed for 
that of inhaling the fragrant weed. The night is passed in devotional 
forms and revelry. The minarets are illuminated, and the streets 
are covered with the faithful. 


VALENTINE’S DAY.—DRAWN BY THOMAS. 

Or all the saints, we believe St. Valentine enjoys the most universal 
popularity. There is no acrimony, fanaticism, or bigotry connected 
with our good opinions of St. Valentine. He presides over hearts, 
and the atfections ; the young worship his memory, the old refer to 
his blessed character with pleasure. Throughout 1856, St. Valen- 
tine has an increased influence, for by virtue of its being leap year, 
love missiles can come from the ladies, and this will increase their 
circulation over ordinary years. ‘The origin of the peculiar customs 
of St. Valentine’s Day is involved in mystery. Among the plea- 
sant traditions, perhaps none is more worthy of adoption than the 
following :— 

Madame Royale, daughter of Henry the Fourth uf France, having 
built a palace near Turin, which, in honor of the saint, then in high 
esteem, she called it Valentine ; at the first entertainment which she 
gave in it, she was pleased to order that the ladies should receive 
their lovers for the year by lots, reserving to herself the privilege of 
being independent of chance and of choosing her own partner. At 
the various balls which this gallant princess gave during the year, it 
it was directed that each lady should receive a nosegay from her 
lover, and that at every tournament the knight’s trappings for his 
horse should be furnished by his allotted mistress, with this proviso, 
that the prize obtained should be hers. These pleasant interchanges 
among the “‘ young people”’ finally grew into a custom, and thus 
originated the exchange of love tokens on St. Valentine’s Day. 


at 


THe WEARING or SHAawLs INDICTABLE.—A woman, dressed in 
men’s clothes, was arrested at St. Louis afew days since, taken before the Re- 
corder and fined fifty dollars. She called herself Miss John Smith, and said she 
had followed the river, and had been wearing men’s clothes for several years. 
Miss John had her revenge, by filing a complaint against two well known citi- 
zens for appearing in the streets in habiliments not belonging to their sex, 
namely, shawls. Gentlemen wearing shawls will please take notice. : 

Microscopic PHOTOGRAPHS.—Some microscopic photographs 
exiibited at Manchester, England, have excited much admiration. One of the 
size of a pin’s head, when magnified several hundred times, was seen to contain 
Portraits of seven of the artist’s family, the likegesses being admirably distinct. 
A®other microscopic photograph, of still less size, represented a mural tablet, 
fected to the memory of Wm. Sturgeon, the electrician. This little tablet 
©°vered only one hundredth part of a superficial inch, and contained six hun- 
dred and eighty letters, every one of which could be distinctly seen by the aid 
of the microscope. 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Utica, N. Y., February, 1856. 

Eprron Curss-CoLumn :—I am very much obliged to you for the full and satisfactory 
answers to my inquir I shall profit by them. As to my complaints of typographical 
errors, I fear that you regard them much more seriously than I intended you should. It 
is true, as you say, that we “‘ readers that are chess-players certainly can correct” them. 
But I think it would be well to bear in mind that there are many readers and learners who 
are not quite so familiar with the game as youand [, and with whom the corrections are 
not 80 easy; and when one occurs, it very oiten operates as a discouragement to the 
further study of the game—a result which I am sure you do not desire. 

It is not for me, a player of but a few months age, and unpractised in the use of the pen, 
to enter into a controversy with a chess-magnate of your standing. But I will take 
courage to say, in defence of what I have before written of Game V., that I fully concur 
with you in the remark that “ almost any game of Mr. Stanley’s would be interesting.” 
Now, I certainly looked upon this not as one of his—but as Mr. Monigomery’s— 
played, published in the form it was, and commented upon for the very purpose 
of testing the strength of the tent move, which Mr. M. claimed as an ‘‘improve- 
ment.”’ Nor dol believe that Mr. 8S. would deem himself very much honored by sweating 
the paternity upon him, after “ knocking Mr. M.’s move into a cocked hat” (Note toGame 
4). No, no! don’t call that one of Stanley’s games. My conclusion may have been 
“ flippant,” as you term !t, but it was not hastily made. If some twenty-two variations, 
carefully played with a good player, and all but one (and that one lost by admitted care- 
leasuess) ending in black’s favor, enable a tolerably cool-headed player to arrive at a“ tlip- 
pant” concluston—concurred in by his adversary—then 80 let it be recorded. 

Pressing demands upon my time and thoughts alone prevent me from accepting your 
challenge to play a match with you, from the tenth move. Even could I do so at present, 
I might, I think, reasonably object to the change of venne which your “ provided” im- 
poses, There was no such proviso in the game between Messrs. 8, and M., and it would 
not be fair to require any such for the purpose of testing the strength of a particular pre- 
vious move. I can, at present, only hope that you will meet a champion from the tenth 
move. 

Should it be my fortune to visit your city, I shall endeavor to make time to call upon 
you, and form an acquaintance, lace to face, over the battle-fleld. With best wishes, 
yours, most truly, ONEIDA, 
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REPLY. 
You see the estimation in which we hold your correspondence, by giving your last letter 
vervatim et literatim. In waxing a ceneral friendly war with “ paper bulicts of the brain,” 
we often encounter an adversary from whom there are shots to receive as well as give. 
Kece home! Weare right sorry that we cannot honestly “agree to differ’ on some point that 
would elicit a sharp correspondence, sinee we do not 
<a ——hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight,” 
but rather experience 
“That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.”’ 

The note to which you refer was given with quotation-marks, the expression having been 
used by Stanley at the commencement of the game. We think that the move for first 
player of 11 Q to K 84, or Q to K 2, will “knock Mr. M.'s ‘improvement’ into a cocked 
hat,’’ but that made by Mr, Stanley in all four of his games will Not. Hence we renew 
our proffer to play 4 match, but must insist on coupling it with the proviso mentioned in 
our last, Wf you are really so ye ya play which we find somewhat difficult to believe), 
r ‘twenty-two variations” cannot be equal to those of our first analysts, who have 
given this matter their attention, W el taat you are, most decidedly, vet of that nu- 
merous class of players—of whom we have a striking example in our eye—that have 
neither any particular originality, intellect, nor talent for the game. and hence can never 
attain excellence beyond a certain point, but who think they great skill because 
they can play tolerably well, and have had the good fortune to win at small odds of supe- 














possess 


wy that underrated their strength, and who become so conceited over the accident that 
bat they are perpetually dunning their betters to cet up paltry matches between them- 
selves and others, not for any love of the game, but from a personal pique tiat ignobly 
desires tu see their opponent vanquished There are charlatans in chess « las litera- 


tare, to whom we commen: these lines of Pope, slichtly varied to suit « 
“A littie learning is a dance 
Drink deep, or taste not the Caissan spring 

There, shallow drauchts intoxi e brain, 
Ant drinking largely wad 


i individuals: 


ous thing 
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We are temptet to lag in here, by the head and shoulders, Hamlet's alvice to the players, 
it Is so apposit with trifling variations that the reader can make to nself) toour pur- 
pose, and its application will be eo well understood by those lor w ) this digression is 
intended: “O, there be players, that I have seen play -—and heard o 8 praise, and that 
hichly—not to speak it profanely, that, neitier having the accent o sristians, nor th 
gait of christian, paran, nor man, have so strutted, and bellowed, that 1 have thoucht 
some of nature's journeymen had made then, and not made them well, they imitate 
humanity so abominably.” 

Should you visit the city, ou fend M “ta Perrin bas his latch-strine always 
hanging outside the club door, at No, 158 I Tenth street, where we s tld be happy 
to know you over the board—thoug judcin om your mettie and t mm, we ¢ al- 
ready more than half-inciined to say, with Sir Andrew Ague Che » “Plague on’t; an I 
thought he had been valiant, and so cr nee, I'd hav n him d ned, « Id 
have challenged him 

A. W. KK Th is no penalty attached to t t edu of which you complain If you 
opponent evies ‘ eck without civing i and 1 ve your king in conSeqnence, you 
have no right to retract, a 1 lows is t atailed. If intentional on the art « 
your adversary, it is a contemptible trick, unwort of «a ts chess player In this case, 
however, the manly puctesy ii w rm nlemeanly conduct of your opponent aie 
ample guaranty that it wae in tently don 

M. Limevunece. You were pertectiy right. You can never make a move that puts your 
king in check if your pawn, by capturing the piece whieh was en prise, uncovered 


ebeck npon your king, and you had no other move, the game was drawn, of course, by 
stalemate. 
“ Bownc,” Partape crm ; lL, ¢., Troy; andl. D, J. 6, N. ¥., will be answered next week. 


PROBLEM X.—By H.—White to move, and mate in three moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game X.—IJRREGULAR OPeNING.—THE French Game.—This game was the 
fifth in a tournament at the club, played for a magnificent set of chess-men, 
Staunton’s pattern. The contestants were Mr. Perrin, the.Secretary of the 
Club, whose portrait we sketch in this number, and Mr. Thompson, who has 
already been placed in our ‘‘gallery.”’ It is but fair to state that Mr. Thomp- 
son won the match, although Mr. Perrin was the victor in the present game. 

BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. Waite 


Mr. Perrin. Mr. Thom Mr. Perrin. Mr. Thompson. 
1PtoK4 1PtoKs 26 QRtoQ 26 Q home 
2PtoQ4 2PtoQ4 27 K takes P (9) 27 QtoKR5 
3 P takes P (a) 3 P takes P 28 Q to =H 28 BtoK B4 
4K BtoQ3 4K Ktto B3 29 BtakesB(h) 29 R takes B 
5 QBtoK3 5 KBtoQ3 30 KRtoK4 30 QtoK K4 
6K KttoB3 6 Castles 31 Qto Kt4 31 QR to Q (i) 

7 QKttoQ2 7QBtoK3 32 Q takes Q 32 R takes Q 

8 Castles 8 QKttoQ2 83 P to Q6 33 KtoK B 

9PtoQB3 9PtoQB3(b) 34 PtoK6 34 K home 

10 QtoQB2 10 PtoKR3 35 PtoK B4 35 RtoK B4 
1LPtoKR3(c) 1QRtoQB 36 K to Kt3 36 P to Q Kt3 

12 KttoKR2 12 KttoK R4 37 K to Kt 4 37 PtoK Kt3 
13 KBtoK2 13 Kt toK B5 38 RtoK 5 38 RtoB3 
14 B takes Kt 14 B takes B 39 PtoK R4 39 PtoQR3 
I QKttoKB3 15 PtoKB4 40 PtoK R5 40 P takes KRP(ch) 
16 PtoK Kt3 16 BtoQ3 41 K takes P 41 R takes K BP 
17 KRtoK 17 KttoK B3 42 K takes RP 42 RtoK B7 
1I8BtoQ3(d) 18KttoK5(e) 43RtoKKtS 43 RtoR7 (ch) 
19 Kt toK 5 19 B takes Kt 44 K to Kt 6 44 R takes Q Kt P 
20 P takes B 20 Qto QKt3 45 KtoB6 45 K to B7 (ch) 
21 Kto Kt 2 21 PtoQB4 46 R interposes 46 R takes QRP 
22 PtoQB4 22 PtoK B5 47 P to Q7 (ch) 47 R takes P 
23QBPtakesP 23K BPtakesP 48 PtakesR (ch) 48 K toQsq 
24PtoK B3(f) 24 P takes Kt 49 K toK 6 49 Rto K7 (ch) 
25 B takes Kt 25 BtoQ2 50 K to Q 6 and white resigns. 





NOTES TO GAME X 

The student will derive pleasure and prout from a study of the French Opening ‘‘ Close” 
games like this are less hazardous and consequently less brilliant than any of the regular open- 
ings, particularly the gambits, but, after all, they are more solidand instructive. They show 
real chess strength, because they throw the player more upon his own resources, and lead 
him to depend less upon “‘ book” knowledge. Major Jenisch’s analysis of this opening is, 
perhaps, the most complete. Staunton treats it at pp. 369 of his “‘ Handbook,” and Walker 
at pp. 125 of his “ Art of Chess Play,” under the head of the King’s Pawn-one-opening. It 
is certainly the safest method of conducting the defence. 

(a) Pushing the pawn to K 5 gives the second player decided advantage. 

(>) Pieces and pawns are alike in place. This is the natural result of close openings, 
which usually permit both players to deploy their whole force, before either side can frame an 
attack. 

(ce) We do not see the particular necessity of advancing the rook’s pawn at this point. In 
some of Anderssen’s games, in precisely similar positions, he permits the bishop to line his 
knights, snd if B takes Kt, then P takes B, the king marching boldly to the support of the 
doubled pawn, and that, too, when all the pieces are on the board. Walker says of this 
move, pp. 38, ‘“‘ Playe:s are too apt to advance K R P one aq. early in the game, to restrain 
the adverse bishops from pinning their kni-hts. This is sometimes good play, but should 
not be uniformly adopted ; since in many instances, the threatened attack can be met in 
another way, and when this pawn is advanced, its position is committed, and the adversary 
shapes his attack accordingly. Supposing you to have castied with K R, and not to have 
played K R P, the adversury is in doubt as to what position the pawns ‘will assume, and 
must advance to attack with proportionate caution,’’ 

(d) We would have preferred Kt to K 6 

(e) This game verifics what we have said of the respective players ; the one bold and attack- 
ing, the other sure and cautious, 

(/) Much the best move. Black’s play along here is quite Philidorian, as he managed to 
secure two central passed pawns, by the weight of which he ultimately won the game. 

(9) Black has now a winning game, not so much by his numerical superiority as his strong 
position. 

(h) We should have played R to Kt. 

(i) Had white here exchanged queens, he would certainly have gained a pawn, and had 
an equal chance to arrest the onward march of the central pawns, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM IX. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1 QtoQ6 1 If R checks 
2 B covers (ch) 2KtoB5 
3 QtoQ5. Checkmate. 
If 1 KtoQ6 
2 Bto K 4 (ch) 2 K takes B 
3 QP1. Mate. 


GAME or CHEQUERS oR Dravents.—Tuk Dravcnt PLAYER’s CHRONICLE, A 
Monthly Magazine devoted wholly to Draughts. 

To be arranged on a plan similar to the Chess Player’s Chronicle ; each No. 
comprising 42 pages ; numerous diagrams ; best plate paper; from 15 to 20 
games from the best Masters in America and Europe, each subjected to the 
severest analysis, with copious notes. Terms.—To those out of the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, or Hoboken, $1.50 per year ; 
six Nos. for 75 cents (in advance). Delivered to subscribers in the above places 
for 1234 cents per No., to be paid for on delivery. Address I. D. J. Sweet, 
Editor, New York. 

We insert the above prospectus, because draughts, though immeasurably 
inferior to the king of games, is yet nearer allied to chess than any other game. 
We doubt very much the success of the,experiment. In the frst place there is 
not variety enough in draughts to warfanta monthly issue of original matter 
that will sufficiently interest players. Then our‘triend N. MaRacuE Esq., who 
conducts this department of the ‘Clipper,’”’ gives large space to the subject 
weekly, and is fully competent to the task. And again Mr. Stanley’s new 
Chess Magazine proposes to embrace draughts, whist, &c., and this must, con- 
sequently, be more attractive than a periodical devoted to chequers alone. We 
will say, however, that we do not desire to_throw cold water upon the pro- 
jected enterprise, and will inform our readers that Mr. Sweet is one of the very 
best draught players in the country. 


—_—————— 


‘THE REBELLION IN CutnA.—A gentleman in China, writing to a 
friend in Exeter (Eng.), says : ‘‘ The rebellion still continues in China, but is now 
principally confined to the mountainous parts. The rebels in the neighborhood of 





| mous reputations, and be buried by their friends; and hundreds are said to have 


| 


Canton were some time since driven away and captured, and the trade has been 
revived. By a report, obtained recently from good authority, it appears that 
upwards of 70,000 men have been publicly executed in Canton since the com- 
mencement of the Chinese new year, on the 17th of February last. The same 
authority states the number put to death at Shan-king-fu at 27,000, and 
about 25,000 at the taking of the port in Blenheim Reach, and the subsequent 
captures among the villages thereabouts. I believe, however, that the num- 
bers are very much understated. I was at Canton in February last; and visited 
the rebels at the fort in Blenheim Reach. I went also to the execution ground 
at Canton, and it stunk worse than half-a-dozen slaughter-houses. The sides 


MONEY MARKET. 
TuurspaY, Feb. 7, 1856. 


THE sev of winter continues with unabated , holding our rivers within 
its icy , and impeding the travel on all our lines of communication with 
the interior. 


The harbors of Philadelphia and Baltimore are frozen up, and our own is so 
obstructed with fields of ice, as to make navigation difficult and dangerous. 
The rivers are ice bound as far south as Nafehez—an unprecedented circum- 
stance. This extreme weather prevents the transport&tion of produce from the 
country, and some acceptances made against provisions and grain from the 
West are being renewed. 

Our exports would present a greater itude were it not for this dull con- 
dition of things. The exports from the different ports of the United States of 
Breadstuffs to Great Britain and the continent, since the Ist September, 1855, 
are 14,050,000 bushels of all kinds, against 4,500,000 bushels for the same 
time 1854-55. 

Our imports have increased about 7 ® cent. since the commencement of the 
fiscal year of 1st July, 1855, yet, including the large exports of cotton from the 
South, the quantity of domestic produce sent abroad since the commencement 
of the same fiscal year is nearly $30,000,000 in excess of the same time of 
1854-55, and will no doubt increase in a greater ratio when trade revives. 

The growing importance of our Canadian trade under the reciprocity treaty 
is apparent from the following statement from the Custom House returns : 


Season! of 1854. Season of 1855. 








Value of Imports...... . $1,000,292 $6,139,743 
«“  Exports....... 1,178,925 5,870,920 
2,179,217 12,010,663 

2,179,217 


Increase in 1855........$9,831,446 


and it would, we believe, grow to a still greater extent if the principles of free 
trade were entirely adopted. 

The peace news by the Arabia to the 14th January was received with some 
reserve, some parties believing it will require long negotiations to consummate 
a peace. Stocks were not materially affected beyond the first day after the 
reception of the intelligence. 

The Bank averages are considered quite favorable : 

Jan. 26, 56. Feb. 2, 56. 


Ine. Dee. 





Loans........$96,887,221 $97,970,611 $1,083,390 ........ 
Specie........ 12,783,059° 13,640,437 907,878 ........ 
Circulation... 7,406,986 7,622,826 215,840 ....... 
Deposits ..... 78,918,315 $2,269,061 3,350,746 ........ 


Each department exhibits an increase, and the amount of specie that is added 
will aid the expansion of loans, which are required at this season of the year. 

The Texas Legislature has accepted the Compromise Bill of last Congress for 
the payment of $7,750,000 to her creditors. This will withdraw from the Sub 
Treasury a corresponding amount in gold at an early day, and increase so much 
our metallic currency. 

The Africa, on the 6th inst., took out about $304,000 in specie, and gold bars 
will probably be now sent out to a moderate extent. The non-arrival of the 
Southern mails kept the market poorly supplied with exchange. It is selling 
on London at 634 @ cent in New Orleans, and here it rose to 8% @8% @® 
cent, but on the Continent it was comparatively abundant. 

Money is easy on call at 6 @7 ® cent, and may be considered 1 ® cent 
cheaper for mercantile paper, the supply being now more ample for the wants 
of the community. b 

The Stock market this morning showed more life, and prices general advanced ; 
Tenn. 6’s, 90 @ 95; N. Y. 5’s, 58 @ 10114; Virginia 6’s, 9414; Missouri 6’s, 8514 
Ind. State 5’s, 8234: Erie bds of 75, 8734; N. J. Cen. Ist mort., 90; N. I. 1st 
mort., 823; Ill. Cen. bds., 84; Shoe & L. Bank, 108; Bk. of Commerce, 10914; 
Am. E&. Bk, 117; Mer. Ex. Bk, 105; Nic. T. C., 215;; Cumb. Coal, 2354; Erie 
R., 54; N. Y. Cen. R., 90; Harlem R. 1734; Reading R., 8734; Hud. R. R., 31; 
Mich. Cen. R., 91; Panama R., 101; Mich. 8. & N. I. R., 9334; Clev. C- & Cin., 
100; Gal. & Chi. R., 108%; Clev. & Tol., 75; Chi. & R. I R., 89 1¢; Long 
Island, 324. 

The following are the last quotations that have been made during the week ; 
Ind. State ; Virginia 6’s, 9434; Missouri 6’s, 84; Hudson R. 2 mort. 
83; Harlem 1st mort. 8134; New York 5’a 62, 101; Ohio 6’s, 60, 1031¢; Ohio 6’s 
8534; Louisiana 6’s, ; Ill. Cen. bds. 8334; Chi. & R. I. R.bds. 89; T. Haute 2nd 
mort. bds., 75; Mich. Sou. & N. I. R. bds. ; Canton Co., 2234 ; Cumber- 
land Coal C. 235g ; Mich. 8. & N. I. R., 9134 ; Panama R., 1004¢ ; Harlem R., 
17%; New York Central, 90; Gal. & Chi. R. 10955; Cleve. & Tol., 74%; 
Chi. & R. I. R., 8944; Ill. Central R., 96; C.& Pitts R. ; Erie R. 535¢ ; Hud- 
son R. 31; Mich. Cen. R., 905g ; N. H. & Hart ; Penn. Coal Co. 10144; Nic. 
T. Co. 2134; Merchants’ Ex. Bk. 106; Am. Ex. Bank ; Bank of New 
York, ; Hanover Bank, 9214; Corn Ex. Bk., Exd, 10014. 


THE MARKETS. 

TrurspDAyY, 7th February, 4 P. M.—Coffee,— Holders are asking higher prices, which are 
readily obtained. Rio has commanded better rates, 10%c @12c ® Dh. Java sells at 14\c 
@ lic. St. Domingo, 1044c. Maracaibo, llc @ 11%c. There is considerable speculation 
in Rio coffee at New Orleans. 

Cotton.—The advance for the week has been 4c @ %c ¥ ; the improvement arises from 
the prospect of peace being more positive, and the small stock, accompanied with the light 
receipts at the various ports, Sales have been rather large at the ‘mproved prices, with a 
brisk demand. Midland uplands, 9%c. Midland gulfs, 10c. 

Flour and Meal,—Flour has given way about 50c % barrel on the common kinds of State 
and Western brands, but the Southern qualities are scarce, and there is not much alteration 
in price. This decline has been caused by the late news from Liverpool mentioning de- 
cided lower quotations, and the expectancy of a still downward movement. The ice in the 
rivers continues to curtail the number of contracts. and entirely interrupts deliveries. The 
exports for the week are small. Ordinary State, $7 50. Mixed to fancy brands, $7 50 @ 
$7 6244. Western mixed. $7 50 @ $7 6244. Extra Genessee, $9 @ $11 ¥ barrel. Corn meal 
is to be had at easier rates, Jersey, $3 87%, and $4 12% for Brandywine. 

Grain,—A decline is also noticed in this market of 4c @ 5c bushel. The demand is only 
made to a small extent on account of the millers. The export trade is much reduced, as ex- 
porters decline giving the present rates, being unremunerating. The receipts are small, 
and the lots that are offered in the market are very few. Red Illinois, $1 90. White Genes- 
see, $2 10. Mixed Southern. $1 96. There is but little inquiry for wheat, even at these 
prices, Indian corn is very heavy at lower rates, sympathising with the Liverpool market, 
84c @ 86c for Western mixed ; yellow and white Southern, 82c @ &6c. 

Leather,—The prices are unchanged, receipts small, and the demand is limited. Nothing 
new in calf skins. Best No, 1 English salted splits, $3 @ $3 560, and roans, $3 50 @ $4° 
Binding leather, 27¢c @ 32c. 

Metals and Iron,—Scotch pig sells at $33 to $34 from yard, and $32%% to arrive. 
thracite American, $28—6 mos. Common bars, $624. and best bars, $65 @ $6744. Charcoal 
tin plate are held at $114 14 X. The imports in January were only 3,500 boxes, against 
24,000 boxes ia January, 1855. Spelter, on the spot, 6c; to arrive, 6c cash.. Government 
banca tin, 34c cash, and pig lead has improved with the prospects of peace. 

Naval Stores. —Turpentine is quoted at $3 50. Spirits of turpentine is not so firm; price 
to-day is 4144¢ @ 42c per gallon, Common rosin is somewhat lower, and noted to-day at 
$1 4714 ¥ 310 ths, afloat, and $1 50 delivered, No. 1 has been sold $2 8744. 

Provisions.—The pork market is well supplied, and the quotations have been reduced to 
$15 75 for mess, and $14 for prime, ¥ barrel, Beef is rather larger in stock, and to make 
sales, easier terms have to be submitted to, about 25c lower than last week ; country prime, 
$9 @ $9 25; and mess, $10 @ $10 75. Beef hams sell at $11 @ $15 for inferior to prime. Cut 
meats are in fair request, at 7 @ 714 for shoulders ; 84% @ 9 for Hams, Lard is quoted at 
a decline, 1044¢ @ 10 %c @ BH. Butter is steady at former prices. Cheese is in good inquiry 
at 9c @ 1044, according to quality. Fresh beef was in very short supply, in consequence of 
the cattle being detained on the various railroads, prices accordingly have been enhanced and 
the first quality sells at llc @ 11}gc % ; medium quality, 10c @ llc; poor quality, 9c. The 
stock of venison is very good. ‘ 

Sugar.—The market is firm and the demand is steady. The foreign news has the effect of 
improving the position of holders. New Orleans, 744¢ @ 8%c. Melado, 5%c. Crushed 
sugar has been much inquired for, and anadvance of \c is demanded. 

Tea.—A large sale of Singapore Oolongs has been made for the Philadelphia market, and 
20c ¥ ® has been the price reported. The impediments to the navigation cause a small 
business in other kinds. 

Tobacco,— Nothing new to notice in this branch. Sales have been made at 11}¢c ¥ ® for 
hhds of Kentucky, Cases of seed leaf, 10c @ 12\c. Florida, 25c @ 30c, 


No, 1 an- 


The late election of Speaker at Washington being the topie of 
conversation, a wit remarked that the glory and shame of the Democratic 
Party are associated with their wars against Banks. “ ‘[rue,’’ replied a by- 
stander, ‘‘the triumph of Banks is a conclusive proof that Pierce is not a 
Jackson.”’ 


GEORGE R. WEST, THE CHINESE TRAVELLER AND 
ARTIST, OF WEST AND HEINE’S EXCURSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Curna has now arrived at the most critical period of her history, 
and every inquiry relating to it is pregnant with peculiar interest to 
the civilized world. China is the oldest, and America the youngest 
nation. Every day brings forth information that adds to our know- 
ledge of the ‘Celestials,” and though they are whimsical and full 
of anomalies, they are understood. Our California possessions bring 
us within a few days sail of her shores—the Cushing Treaty—the 





of the walls were sprinkled and covered with blood. The clothes and ‘ tails’ of 
the unfortunate wretches were lying in heaps, and the ground was covered 
and clotted with dried cakes of human blood. In many of the villages near 
Blenheim Fort, and oth@r places adjoining, houses have been erected where 
suspected or proscribed persons may commit suicide, and thus save their posthu- 


gone to those places (where their bodies would be identified) and put an end 
to their existence by hanging or taking opium. Many women (probably those 
who had lost all hope of support or safety) have also destroyed themselves. 
Such things as these show how sad is the state of native society, and how 
wide-spread is the desolation the insurrection had caused in that province. 
Its results, so fur as one can judge, have been unmitigated evils to the people 
of both parties. On ae 9th inst., one of the leaders, named Kam Sin, was 
put to death by a lingering punishment, having been cut up into 108 pieces. 
There are three grades of this mode of execution; the other two, where the 


| criminal is divided into 24 or 46 pieces, not being considered so disgraceful. | 


This leader headed the band which threatened the north of the city last autumn 

and winter. More than 300 of lesser note were executed the same day, and on | 
one day last month over 700 were executed. There has been a festival of seven | 
days lately hell, something like an All Souls’ festival, for the repose of the | 
spirits of the officers and soldiers killed during the contest. One of the most 


alfecting sights connected with the matter is that of 100 or more coolies, 
| lounging about the streets, waiting for the executions, that they may pounce 
| upon and seize the yet palpitating bodies, to hurry off with them to the pits. 

I have no doubt that the number of lives lost on both sides throughort the 
empire, since the rebellion eommeneed, is 2,000,000.’ 





| gO 
| the Chinese costume and habits. 


emigration of Chinamen to our land, the promised opening of trade 
with Japan and the increasing demand for our products, together 
with other influences, have materially changed our relations, and 
invested China and Japan with an absorbing interest. In the year 
1843, George R. West, a native of Raleigh, N.C., embarked for 
China as an Attaché of the Hon. Caleb Cushing’s Embassy, as Ar- 
tist to the Expedition. In this capacity he made aseries of sketches 
for the U. S. Government, embracing scenes in the various ports 
visited by the squadron, as well as pictures of Chinese social life. 
These sketches, forming a magnificent series, were lost, together 
with the personal property and government manuscripts of the Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, when he was robbed by banditti, when homeward 
bound he passed through Mexico, on his way to Vera Cruz. This 
robbery has always been considered by those acquainted with Santa 
Anna to have been his work. Mr. West, whose spririt of inquiry 
was not satisfied when the American squadron returned home, 
remained in China, and there heard of the misfortune that had oc- 
curred to Mr. Cushing. Having no duplicates of his drawings, he 
conceived the idea of remaining in the empire and producing a new 
series, and thus repair the loss the country sustained in the robbery 
of our minister. To accomplish his wishes, being no longer under 

vernment protection, he was obliged to disguise himself and adopt 
aving o clear olive complexion, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


eel 


LAs KEENE’S VARIETIES, late | the 
Metropolitan Theatre, Broadway. Doors open at 6% o'clock; per- 
formance to commence at 7% o’clock precisely. THIS EVENING, 
Feb, 9th, the performances wi!l commence with an excellent comedy, 
in which Miss Laura Keene and Mr. George Jordan will appear ; to be 
followed by a popular Farce. 


N EXCURSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN, 

for Twenty-five Cents, at ACADEMY HALL. No. 663 Broadway. 

Doors open at 644 o'clock. Passengers start at 1%, o’clock p.m. Two 
Afternoon Trains, on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at Three p. m. 
Conductors, G. R. WEST, WM. HEINE. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BANDIT’S CAPTIVE. 


fue sun was shining brilliantly above one of the fairest landscapes 
of the south of Spain, as a yoyng cavalier cantered along the undulat- 
ing road leading to the nelle of Don Fernando de Estrella, which 
stood upon an eminence overlooking the silver Guadalquiver, The 
cavalier was handsome as well as young, and the richness of his 
attire and the splendid animal which he bestrode—one of the most 
finely-formed, slender-limbed horses, for which Andalusia was 80 
famous—showed that he belonged to a noble family. Don Alphonso 
Gonzales was, in fact, the son of one of the principal grandees of 
Valencia, and expected soon to call Don Fernando father, by leading 
to the hymeneal altar his youngest daughter. His heart beat high as 
the towers of the old hidalgo’s castle rose before him, and in imagi- 
nation he anticipated the moment when the lovely Inez would be 
folded in his arms. 

His disappointment and grief may be imagined, when, on reaching 
the castle, he found Don Fernando, indulging in the wildest lamenta- 
tions, and the entire housebold in confusion, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the object of his attachment, who was believed to have been 
carried off by Roderigo Zurbaran, the ferocious chieftain of a band of 
brigands, who had long infested that part of the country, and who 
had lately increased in numbers and audacity, owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, consequent upon the war then raging between 
the Christian monarch of Valencia and Abdurrahman, the Moslem 
king of Cordova. That morning, while walking in the garden, she 
was seized by two of the ruthless band, and the domestics, alarmed 
by her cries, beheld a troop of mounted and armed men galloping 
southward with the speed of the wind. One of them bore before 
him a female, whom they recognised, by her white garments, as their 
young mistress, 

Don Alphonso was overwhelmed with grief and dismay by this 
intelligence ; but he was a young man of dauntless courage and ir- 
repressible energy of character, and he soon dashed the tear-drops 
from his eyes, and r ted his A lust steed, determi:ed to 
rescue his beloved Inez, or perish in the attempt. He went alone; 
he could not ble a ted force sufficiently numerous to war- 
rant him in attacking the brigands, owing to the hidalgo’s vassals 
having gone to the Valencian camp, and a weak force would only 
serve to attract attention, and place Zurbaran on hisguard, Thesun 
was declining when he left the castle, and the cork-trees threw their 
broad shadows across the road. he robber band had retreated 
towards the south, and from the distance between Dn Fernando's 
castle and supposed haunt of the marauders, he concluded that they 
must halt somewhere for the night. 

At various places where he reined his steed for a few moments, he 
heard that the robbers had passed that way, having with them a4 
young lady, whose description corresponded with that of the lovely 
Inez da Estvella. It wanted about an hour to midnight, when he 
Jearned at a roadside wine-house that they had stopped there at 
nightfall, and taken some refreshment, when their horses had exhi- 
bited every symptom of fatigue. This rendered it extremely probable 
that they had halted soon afterwards for the night, and the young 
cavalier rode forward with the caution necessary for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. 

Presently the grey walls of an ancient convent rese before him, 
and in an adjacent thicket the moonbeams revealed to him the 
presence of armed men, He immediately slipped off his horse, the 
better to avoid observation, and leading the animal by the bridle, 
crept along the convent wall, by which he was effectually screened. 
The night was so calm and still, that the voices of the bivouacking 
robbers were borne to his ears by the breeze, and the foliage of the 
evergreen oaks made a low murmuring, above which he heard at in- 
tervals the plaintive notes of some distant nightingale. 

While revolving in his mind various plans for the rescue of Inez, he 
was equally surprised and delighted by hearing the dulcet tones of 
her voice on the other side of the convent wall. She was bewailing 
her abduction, and as she spoke of the grief and despair of Alphonso 
and her father, her voice was interrupted by sobs. The young cava- 
lier now recollected that Inez hada cousin in this convent, and the 
next moment he heard the voice of the fair recluse, gently smoothing 
the wretched object of his attachment. He looked up; directly above 
where he stood was a semi-circular aperture in the wall, and the 
cousins seemed, by the sound of their voices, to be immediately be- 
low this spot. To put his foot in the stirrup, and then to stand up- 
right on the back of his steed, was the work of a moment, he looked 
eagerly into the convent garden, from the aperture which has been 
described, and beheld Inez and her cousin, 

“Inez !” said he, in a low voice ; and the lovely girl started, and 
gazed wildly around her. 

“ Whence came that voice ?” said she, as she clung tremblingly to 
the arm of her cousin. 

“Inez!” repeated the young cavalier, and the two dark-eyed 
maidens looked up, directed by the sound of his voice, and recognized 
him immediately. 

“Don Alphonso!’ exclaimed Inez, clasping hersmall white hands. 
“Oh, fly, Alphonso! the robbers are close at hand, and if they find 
you here they will take your life.” 

“T have come to rescue you,” returned Don Alphonso. “I have 
sworn to restore you to your father, or perish in the attempt, Are 
there no means by which you can reach this opening ?” 

“The gardener’s ladder!’ exclaimed the nun, ‘Quick, cousin 
Tnez !—help me to carry it.’”’ 

The maidens disappeared among the shrubs, and in afew minutes 
returned, carrying between them a gardener’s ladder, which was 
just long enough to reach to the top of the wall. Inez ascended the 
ladder, and as she was received in the arms of Don Alphonso, who 
pressed her to his heart, she turned round to bid her cousin adieu, 
and found her on the top of the ladder, looking through the arched 
aperture, 

“Farewell, dear cousin !’’ said she, folding the dark-eyed nun in 
her arms, and then her lover seated her before him, and turned his 
horse’s head in the direction of her father’s castle, 

e advanced slowly, for he wished to get quietly away from the 
bivouac of the robbers before urging his steed to a gallop. In afew 
minutes a musket-ball was fired, and a wild uproar rose among the 
trees, under which the robbers had been sleeping or talking. 

“ We are discovered !” said Alphonso, and spurring his horse, the 
animal bounded forward, and galloped in the direction of Don Fer- 
nando’s castle with the speed of a hunted deer, 

The clatter of arms and the flerce cries which followed the discovery 
that Inez had escaped, told them that the robbers were preparing for 
pursuit, and the terrified maiden clung closer to her lover as the 
sounds reached her ears. In the swiftness of Alphonso’s steed was 
their sole chance of escape. The young cavalier looked back, and 
by the light of the moon saw the fierce band of Roderigo Zurbaran 
mounting their horses ; in a few minutes the clatter of horse's feet 
rose in their rear,and Alphonso urged his own tv increased exertions 
to maintain the lead. On flew the gallant steed—on came the fierce 
marauders in pursuit, There was an excitement in the flight that 
caused the blood to rush swiftly through the veins of Don Alphonso, 
arising from the rapid mo.ion, the charm of moonlight, and the ex- 
tremity of the peril from which he and his companion fied. The 
de d of his attach t to Inez, his unquailing courage, and 
the precious faculty of coolness in the presence of danger, rendered 
him confident of carrying out his enterprise to a successful ‘ssue, 
and ever and anon, as they flew along the road, he whispered words 
of love and ardent hope to the dark-eyed maiden whom he supported 
before him. 

But events are in the hand of God. Man may make the best ar- 
rangements of which human wisdom and foresight are capable, but 
when all is done and success seems certain, the merest trifle will 
frustrate his endeavors and crush his hopes. A spark of fire, a fall 
of snow, have destroyed the ambitious hopes of a conqueror, and all 
the cherished plans of aggrandisement that had been nursed for 
years, A stone thrown, a pistol tired at a critical moment has preci- 
pitated revolution: that have exercised a p werful influence on the 
destinies of nations. The thoughtless may call this chance, but the 
thinking Christian recognises in these apparent chances the control- 
ing hand of Providence. . 

A mendicant, who had lain down at the foot of a tree by the road- 
side, was awakened by the clatter of the horses’ feet and the shouts 
of the pursuing robbers, and starting up in terror, emerged so sud- 
denly upon the moonlit road from the deep shadow of the coik-trees’ 
spreading boughs, that the horse of the fugitives was frightened, and 
rearing up, plunged so violently that Alphonso and Inez were throwu 
upon the ground. Fortunately, neither of them was injured, but 
the steed was no sooner liberated from the rider's control than he 
galloped off at a speed which rendered the thought of catching the 
animal futile. Alphonso was not a man to despair or to lose time 
1 deliberation, when every moment was of the utmost value, One 
glance he cast behind him, and then caught Inez up’in his arms, and 
bounded down a narrow path which led to a wood. Had the night 
been dark they might have escaped, but the robbers though they 
had lost ground since the start owing tu the wearied condition of 
their horses, were still near enough to observe the accident, for the 
moon was high, and threw her pearly lustre over the road. A loud 
shout, or yell of triumph from the road, impressed upon the fugitives 
the terrible conviction that their last hope was gone; and looking 
back they saw the robbers leaping trom their horses, and bound- 
ing down the narrow path. 

“Lost! lost!’ murmured the pale burden of the young cavalier ; 
and the increased heaviness with which she leaned upon his shoulder 
told him that she had fainted. 

Alphonso did not yet despair, but made a desperate effort to reach 
the wood. It was in vain; Inez encumbered his flight, and the rob- 
bers gained rapidly upon him. Only one course remained to him— 
to die in her defence! With countenance pale as her own, but with 
resolution impressed in every feature, he placed her on the ground, 
drew his sword, and standing over her, prepared for the desperate 
eombat. The first robber who came up he pierced through the arm, 
bat the next moment half a dozen of the band attacked him together, 
and his sword was struck from his hand, his arms seized and bound 
behind him with a cord, and the unconscious Inez lifted from the 
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Inez now gave herself up for lost, for the robber captain had sworn 
that she should be his mi , and now declared that he would not 
lose sight of her until his mountain retreat was reacued. They had 
ridden some distance when a halt was called, the reason of 
which was presently @plained by the sounding of a trumpet, and 
the appearance of a large body of Moorish cavalry. 

* Break and scatter!” cried Roderigo Zurbaran, and some of the 
robbers succeded in galloping off; but most of them were surrounded 
by the Moors, and made prisoners. 

Inez was taken away from her abductor, and the arms of Don 
Alphonso being unbound, they were placed on hcrseback, and taken 
with the captive robbers to the Moorish camp. To be in the hands of 
the infidel Moors was, to the mind of Inez, a fate as dreadful as that 
from which she had been rescued; Abdurrahman was, in ver appre- 
hension, a being to be dreaded as much as Roderigo Zurbaran. But 
her lover was of a sanguine temperament, and saw in this change of 
circumstances an interposition of Providence in their behalf; more- 
over, bis mind had received the illumination of the sun of knowledge, 
and he shared not the horror with which the Moslems were generally 
regarded. He knew that the spirit of chivalry animated the Moorish 
kings as fully as the most illustrious knights of Christendom, and 
longed for an interview with Abdurrahman as much as Inez, dreaded 
it. 





When they reached the camp, however, the Moorish monarch had 
not risen, and never liad the hours passed so wearily as they did 
that morning to poor Inez. At length the martial reveille told her 
that the camp was astic, and coffee was brought to her by a young 
negress, of which she partook, and was much refreshed by the exbila- 
rating beverage. An hourafterwards a tlourish of trumpets announced 
that Abdurralman had entered the tent of audience, and an officer of 
his household came to coniuct her to his presenee, 

Pale and trembling, with her eyes bent on the ground, and her 
soul calling on the Virgin for succor, the maiden found herself 
standing before the dark-visaged Abdurrahman. Her loveliness 
elicited an ejaculatory expression of admiration from the Moorish 
monarch, and the steadfast gaze which he fixed upon her recalled the 
color to her pale cheeks. 

“ How camest thou, maiden, in the hands of those marauders?” 
he inquired, 

‘They attacked my father’s castle, sire,” replied Inez. ‘‘ His re- 
tainers are in the camp of the king of Valencia, and there was none 
to resist them.”’ 

“and the cavalier with thee?’ said Abdurrahman. “Is he thy 
brother?’ 

‘“« T have no brother, sire,” returned Inez, a deep blush suffusing 
her cheeks, and greatly enhancins her beauty. “‘ihecavalier whom 
your majesty’s soldiers found in the power of the robbers, is he to 
whom I am affianced.”’ 

Abdurrahman’s brow was clouded for a moment, for he had hoped 
te win the maiden for himself ; the glow upon her cheek, her down- 
cast eyes, told him that she loved Alphonso, and he was too generous 
to think of detaining her against ber will. He clapped his bands, 
and on a slave appearing, commanded him to bring the Christian 
into his presence, Alphonso bowed low as be approached the rich 
carpet on which the Moorish king was seated, and took the hand of 
Inez, who instinctively drew nearer to him, aa if for protection, 

sad Christian,” said Abdurrahman, “ by the laws of war thou art my 
prisoner, but for the sake of this maiden I give thee liberty, Thou, 
too, maiden, art free; Allah send thee happiness.” 

He sighed as he thus relinquished his fair captive, who could 
scarcely believe that the man who had been so much an object of 
dread to her could be so generous. Alphonso expressed his sense of 
the Moorish king’s generosity on behalf of Inez and himself, but 
Abdurrahman cut short his thanks by clapping his hands, and giving 
orders for the now happy pair to be conducted by an escort of cavalry 
to the castle of Don Fernando de Estrella, 

Roderigo Zurbaran and his band were compelled to embrace Islam- 
ism, and serve in the Moorish army, as the only means of saving 
their lives, Inez and her lover reached her father’s castle in safety, 
and were shortly after united ; but the lovely bride never forgot her 
fear-inspiring adventures among the robbers and the Moors, and 
years after related to her children the heroism of their father, and 
the generosity of Abdurrahman, 

ez This tale is one of many in Frank Leslie’s New York Journal’ 
for Feburary, 1856. This magazine ispublished monthly. tainl 
64 large pages of highly interesting and useful matter, illustrated 
with numerous beautiful engravings. Price 18% cents monthly, or 
$2 perannum, See advertisement of contents below. 





RANK LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER AND 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL, are supplied to 
dealers by the Agents, 
Ross, Jones, & Tousey, 103 Nassau-street, N. Y., and 26 Clark- 
street, Chicage. 


REAT PICTORIAL WAR SHEET, show- 

ing all about Sebastopol, the Armies, Fleets, Forts, Encamp- 

ments, Battle-fields, Inkermann, Balaklava, Portraits of Napoleon 

and the Commanders of the Armies, &c., &c. Price 12% cents: size, 
28 by 42 inches. By mail, post free, on receipt of price, $6 per 100. 

Ross, Jones & Tousty, 10g Nassau street, N. Y., and 25 Clark 
street, Chicago. 22-12-83 








The most distinguished of recent novels 


! 
UR COUSIN VERONICA; Or SCENES 
AND ADVENTURES OVER THE BLUE RIDGE. By Miss 
WORMELEY, author of “‘ Amabel, a Family History.”’ 
From the Boston Transcript. 

“The same fine command of language and keen sense of character, 
the same thoughtfulness and refinement, mark her new work as won 
admirers for her first production of Amabel; and we have not found 
any companion among the beings of the mind that have filled the scope 
of recent tiction so real, agreeable and suggestive, so well evolved 
from the plane of our common humanity, and the scenes of our own 
country, a8 those which bring home to us the best phases of domes- 
life in Virginia, through ‘ Our Cousin Veronica,’”’ 

One vol,, 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Bunce & Brotuen, No, 126 Nassau street. 


GREAT BOOK ON NEEDLEWORK. 
ust Pu shed, 
RANK LESLIE’S PORTFOLIO OF FANCY 


NEEDLEWORK. Edited by Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS. This 
work is the most elegant and comprehensive Book on Fancy Needle- 
work ever published in this country. It contains designs and pre- 
cise instructions for Crochet, Embroidery, Applique, Bead-work 
Darned Netted-work, and beautiful patterns, printed in fancy colors, 
for Embroidery, and for Slippers, Veils, Under-garments, &c, 

To this unparallelled list of Needlework are added designs and in- 
structions for making Fruits and Flowers in Wax, with instructions 
for making Feather Flowers, and for Painting on Velvet. In brief, 
scarcely an art known to the work-table of an accomplished lady has 
been omitted in this superb book, It contains about 400 fine illustra- 
tions, many of them occupying a full page. 

Frank Leslie’s Portfolio of Fancy Needlework, is printed in one 
vol., royal quarto ; bound in fancy Boards and Gilt, $2 50; in scarlet 
Cloth, Gilt, $3 ; on superior paper, elegantly bound in full Gilt Extra, 
$5; and is published by 

Sraincer & TowNsEND, 222 Broadway, 
to whom all order should be sent, 





URE YOUR HORSES; and the Book for 
you to buy, which contains all the information you need, is 
Dr. Dodd’s MODERN HORSE DOCTOR ! ten thousand copies of which 
have been sold already, and is, without doubt, the best work on the 
Horse ever published. Price $1. 
We publish other valuable Agricultural works, as follows : 
Cole on the Diseases of Domestic Animals, Price 560 cents, 
Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 
Sherne’s Kitchen-Gardners’ Text-Book. Price 50 cents. 
Breck’s Book of Flowers. Price 75 cents, 
Lemhars on the Construction of Green Houses. Price $1. Pub- 
— by John P. Jewett & Co., No, 117 Washington street, Boston, 
ass. 


15,000 Published!!! 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By an old physician and 
married man. This work is meeting with great favor. Everybody 
should read it—male, female, married, and unmarried. Price 75 cts. 
Published by 

Joun P, Jewett & Co,, 117 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





HE ONLY RELIABLE MEDIUM OF 
FASHION. THE GAZETTE OF FASHIONS AND BEAU 
Monde for February. No. 2, Vol. 5, contains a splendid colored 
Plate, double the size of any fashion Plate issued in this country or 
Europe ; also the following beautiful engravings, viz. : 


11 Figures, with home, morning promenade and evening eostume 


6 Engravings of the newest styles of bonnets. 

1 Engraving of a head-dress, 

3 Engravings of dress caps. 

1 Engraving (full figure) of ladies’ riding-habit. 

3 Engravings of gentiemen’s costume, 

1 Engraving of girl's dress, 

2 Engravings of chemisettes. 

1 Engraving of needlework pattern of cap crown. 

1 do do embroidered handkerchief. 

1 do do pattern of ladies’ morning cap. 

1 do do petticoat trimming in broderie. 

1 do do raised crochet collar. 

1 do do sofa cushions in raised Berlin wool, with 
border of beads, 

1 do do of the corner to ditto. 


do do of embroidery, 
and instructions for working lounging cap. Raised ecroehet collar. 
The Pine couvrette for a music stool in crochet. Sofa cushions in 
raised Berlin work, with border of beads. New Ballad, “There’s a 
Spot that I Love,’ composed by “ Henry ©. Watson.” Portrait of 
Miss Georgina Hodson. 

Amongst the literary articles will be found eur Monthly Review 
of Fashion and the Industrial Arts, containing a critical review of 
the new goods at our leading fashionable stores. Fashion and the 
Beau Monde. An epitome of the Fashionable Intelligence. A Bridal 
in High Life. Biography of Miss Georgina Hodson. A Wedding at 
Grace Church, A Skating Society. Anecdoteof Dr. Franklin. True 
Value of Reading. The Pleasures of Conversation. The Wife. The 
Young Folks Outwitted. Climate. Parlor Amusements. Acting 
Rhymes. Rossini’s Vocal Ornamentation. Parisian Married Ladies. 
Fourteen Useful Domeftic Receipts. Problems in Chess. Reviews 
of New Books. A large pattern sheet for cutting dresses, &e., &e. 


This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ledies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty cents on each subscription. 


The last issue (January) commences 4 new volume. 


One copy of the Gazette, one year, and one eopy of Frank Lestie’s 
Tilustrated Newspaper, one year; $6. 


Faaxx Leeum, 13 & 14 @prnce street, New York, 








RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER. THE GREATEST PUBLICATION OF THE AGE. 

The first number of this ‘kabl paper, lavishly d, 

gives all the latest news of the day, combined with a perfect deluge 
of oviginal Engravings, by the most famous artists. 

Among the illustrations of the first number will be found a large 
ants of Dr. Kane and Party, as they appeared in the Arctic 
regions. 

Large engraving of Dr. Kane and Party abandoning their vessel. 

Périlous Adventure of Dr. Kane and Party, on their return to 
Greenland. 

View of Dr. Kane's Boat. 

Portrait of Henry Grinnell, Esq. 

Portrait of Lieut. Hartstein. 

Great Southern Pacific Railroad to California, with map, showing 
the contemplated line to te Pacific; also, Twelve Views on the 





Line. 

Portrait of George H. Barrett. 

And numerous other Engravings. 

Besides which, an Illustrated Supplement, embracing a very large 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War, and the country within one 
thousand miles, as well as a historical description of the war, to the 
present time. 

Toe News department embraces the latest intelligence from all 
paits of the world, up to Friday night ; independent and able edito- 
rial strictures upon every occurrence of moment, both here and 
abroad ; bold, correct, and judicious criticisms upon the operaticand 
theatrical entertainments of the previous week. 

Literary reviews, from able and accomplished pens, police and 
law reports, &c. 

Price 10 cents per number. It uaybe had© all the news-venders, 


CONTENTS OF NO, Il. 


The Eudora Tragedy—The Sunken Schooner from City Island ; 
Arrest of the Negro ; Mode of Raising the Vessel. 

Burning of the Steamers at Memphis, 

Execution of Gen. Corral, Nicaragua. 

View of Greytown. 

Portrait of Col. Kinney. 

Splendid large Engraving of Alvarez Entering Mexiee. 

And numerous other Engravings. 

Launch of the Steamship Vanderbilt. And all the News ef the 


week. 

Frank Lestre’s Illustrated Newspaper is published every Satarday 
morning. 

CONTENTS OF NO. IT. 

Gen. Wool, U. 8. A. 

New Congregational Church, Clint 

New Tontine Building, Wall-st, 

Departure of 8 hip with 

Newsboys’ Lodging-House, 

Newsboys’ Bank. 

Newsboys’ Sleeping Apartments, 

Immigrants Landing at Castle Garden. 

View of the Interior of Castle Garden as an Immigrant Depot. 

And numerous other Engravings. 

Ali the Religious, Political, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, Police, 
Law, aud Sporting News of the Week, Chess, by am experienced 
Editor. 





+» Brooklyn. 





CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 


Arresting the Steamship Northern Light. 

Portrait of General Walker. 

Dr. Bellowr’s Church, 4th-av., consecrated on Christmas day. 
Vortrait of Dr, Bellows, 

Reception of the Amoskeag Veterans at Jersey City Ferry, New 


York. 

Attack of the Spanish Schooner on the British wreckers, 

Laura Keene's Varieties—Opening Night. 

And numerous other Engravings, 

And all the Religious, Political, Theatrical, Musical, Literary, 
Police, Law, and Sporting News of the week. 

Chess by an experienced Editor. 


CONTENTS OF WO. V. 


New Haven Murder— 

Portrait of the Prophetess, drawn rom life expressly for this paper. 

Portrait of Samuel Sly, the murderer, from a Daguerreotype by 
Hooper, taken in the jail, expressly for this paper. 

The House of the Prophetess New Haven. 

Interior of the Room where the murder was committed, 

The Prophetess in prison, drawn from life. 

Portrait of Col, French, 

Portrait of Mra. Gaines, the heroine of the Great Will case. 

The ship Resolute, 

And numerous other Engravings, 

Scenes in Central America ; numerous other beautiful Engravings, 
and all the news of the week. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 6. 


The British exploring ship Resolute, abandoned in the Arctic 
re;sions, and discovered by Captain Buddington. 

View of the Resolute entering the port of New London. 

Portrait of Captain Buddington. 

Portrait of Captain Belcher, 

Several illustrations of articles found on the Resolute. 

Jackson celebration at the Academy of Music, New York, Jan. 9, 

Portrait of Jackson, after Vanderlyn. 

Battle of New Orleans. 

And numerous other Engravings. 

Chess, by an experienced Editor. 

And all the news of the week, 


CONTENTS OF NO, VM. 


Beautiful portrait of Hon, N, P. Banks. 
Accident on the Hudson River Railroad, 
The Printers’ Festival, New York. 
Portrait of Franklin, 
New Reading Room, Boston Mercantile Library. 
New England Dinner at Montreal. 
And numerous other splendid engravings. 
Also commenced in this number the thrilling romanee of 
THE LAST OF HIS RACE, By G. F, SMITH. 
Chess, by an experienced editor.—And all the news of the week. 


CONTENTS OF NO, VIII. 


Bust of George Law, by Jones, 
Portrait of Uzal Knapp, last of Washington's Life Guards, 
Washington’s Head Quarters at Newburg, New York, 
Extraordinary ceremony at the Roman Catholie Chureh, at St, 
Peters, Baltimore. 
Broadway, New York, during the “Sleighing Carnival.” 
New Hotel, Baltimore, the ‘‘ Gilmore "’ House, 
Opening of the first Railroad in lowa: 
City of Davenport, lowa. 
Railroad bridge, Rock Island, connecting Davenport with Rock 
Island city, lowa, 
View of Rock Island, Iowa. 
Portrait of General Santana, of Dominica. 
” 99 Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti. 
Map of Central Park, New York. 
Chess, by an experienced editor. 
Together with numerous other splendid illustrations ; and all the 
news of the week. 
The thrilling Romance, “THE LAST OF HIS RACE” eommenced 
in the last number. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 


Full length Portrait of Ex-Gov. Hunt, by Elliott, 

New Line of Steamships, between Glasgow and New York. The 
Edinburgh. 

Opening of Public School No. 48, 26th street, N. ¥. City. 

Portrait of B. M. Fowler, Esq. 

Sinking of Staten Island Ferry-Boat “Columbus,” in New York 
Harbor. 

Scene in Washington street, Boston, Plowing up the Snow. 

Portrait of U. 8 Senator Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

Maine Liquor Law in New Brunswick—Government Officers Burnt 
in Effigy at St. Johns. 

View of the New College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 


City. 

View of the Lecture Room, with Dr, Delafield delivering the open- 
ing Address. 

Portrait of Dr. Edward Delafield. 

Portrait of Dr. Alexander H. Stevens. 

Snow Plow coming down the grade at Frankliny New 

Soulouque, late Emperor of Hayti, and his Cabinet. 

The Port of Havana from Fuerte del Principe. 

Havana and Fort Aratas, where Crittenden and his 50 Amerieans 
Were executed. 

Telegraphs on Railway Cars, and other Illustrations ; with all the 
news of the week. 

Uhegs, by an experienced Editor. 

Continuation of the thrilling Romance, “THE LAST OF HIS 
RACE.” 


ny ht. 





CONTENTS OF NO. xX. 

Exciting scene in the House of Representatives, Washington on 
the announcement of the election of N. P. Banks, Jun., for Speaker. 

President Pierce's Reception—Scene in the Kast Room at the White 

use, Washington. 

Portrait of Captain Nye of the Collins’ Steamship Pacifie. 

Back and front of Medal presented to Capt. Nye. 

Dreadful accident to the brig W. H. Safford, in the East River, New 
York ; eight lives lost. 

Hall of the Board of Education, New York City. 

Portrait of 8. S. Randall, Superintendent of Board ef Education, 
New York City. 

Japanese Shipwreck, from West's Panorama. 

Portrait of the Rev. W. H. Milburn, the Blind Orator. 

Portrait of West, the painter, in his Chinese costume. 

Scene at Niblo’s Theatre, New York. 

View of Hamilton, Canada West. 

Portrait of Sir Allen Macnab, Prime Minister of Canada. 

Scene in Constantinople. 

St. Valentine's Day. 

And twelve beautiful engravings of scenes in Quite, Seuth 
America. 

Chess, by an experienced editor. 

Continuation of the thrilling Romanes, “THE LAST OF HIS 
RACE.” 

Lxsure’s ILLUSTRATED NEWsPAPER.—-The second num- 
ber of this journal is excellent, both in illustration and let- 
ter press, and bids fair to eclipse its English and American 
cotemporaries. The following is a list of the illustrations, 
executed in the best style of the art: ees of Alvarez 
into Metico, (double ); Greytown, Nicaragua; Likeness 
of Colonel Kinney; Explosion of a Steam Fire Engine at 
Cineinnatti ; Burning of the Steamers at Memphis; The 
Eudora Tragedy, (two views); Launch of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Vanderbilt; Execution of Corral, Minister of War, Ni- 
caragua; Panorama of the great Southern Railway, and 
three engravings re = A | scenes” in New York. 
For sale by A. Winch, Pa + 
street. 
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“ Masxs anp Faces,” illustrated. 
Town and Ship-building Docks of Kherson, illustrated. 
City and Bay of Naples, illustrated.—The Shark.—Jealous Dog.— 
Mic: Drawing and Engraving.—Curiosities of Respiration. 
Route of the Overland Mail to India, illustrated.—On some Points 
connected with Agricultural Chemistry.—Frederick the Great.— 
Will o’ the Wisp.—An unexpected Arrest.—A Practical Joke and its 
consequences. 
cr ic Drawing and Engraving, illustrated.—The Maiden of 
Snow.—A Contradictory Couple.—A Human Being with Nothing to 
al Ti aw by Suggestive Symp rf 
Gentleman.—Living for Something.—A Singular Musical Fact. 
Indiaa Cotton, illustrated.—A Chat about Plants.—Scene in a 
Country Churchyard a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.—Reasoning in 
Birds.—Cornish Miners. 
H il ted.—Eating a Bull. 


“So._pIeR oF Fortune,” illustrated. 

Fmigration and Population.—Kichter’s Method of Study.—On the 
Effects of Lightning in France.—On Wines, in relation to the Amount 
of Phosphorous they contain.—Adventure in Assam.—Anecdote 
the French Emperor.—An English Woman Prettily Painted. 

Prince Gortschakoff, portrait.—A Town in a Panic.—Tepacity of 
Vegetable Life. 

Boulogne and Harbor, illustrated.—Unknown Tongues.—Mind your 
own Business.—'l wo hours with a Buflalo. 

Something about Champagne, illustrated.—The Amateur and 
Mechanic’s Friend.—Chess.—Family Pastime. 

Dr, Fitch, portrait.—The Hunter in Australia.—Kangaroo end 
Kangaioo Rat.—The Bandit’s Captive.—Ney and Macdonald.— 
\ werles to an Uctogenarian.—Utility of Owing Money.—The Stiide of 


@ Race-horse. 
M t to Donni d.—The Crimea, 











1, the Comp , ill 
Diamonds, &c. 

Comic Ilustrations.—Facetie. 

D tic ~Manipulati illustrated.—Scientlfic and Useful.— 
Receipts.—Printing.—Sibe: ian Sledge Dogs. 

Fran« Lusuix, 12 & 14 Spruce-street, New York, 

Prank Lestie’s Nxw York Journet is again upon our table. It 
is decidedly one of the very best Magazines in America, Frank is 
unlike some other monthly publishers, who vend to the country press 
ene er two numbers, to be puffed invo notice, and fail ever alter to 
furnish another copy, and thus perpetuate a gross fraud upon them, 
but never fails to forward regularly. Terms, $2 per annum.—Ken- 
tucky Whig, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Frank Lesvir's New York Journat.—The reading matter is well 
selected and interesting, and the engravings are very numerous, It 
is the best illustrated Magazine issued, and is every way worthy of 
the immense patronage ft receives.—Rep. Farmer, Bridgeport. 
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- DRY GOODS. 
GQ REAT BARGAINS IN RICH RIBBONS, 
3 MILLINERY GOODS, AND DRESS-TRIMMING RIBBONS. 
M. H, LICHTENSTEIN, No. 90 Bowery, begs Wave to inform his 
numerous customers that by taking advantage of the extre 


in the money market in Europe, he has been enabled to ina 
stock of choice Fall Ribbons, Millinery and Dress , 





8, at extraordinary great sacrifices. Merchants, Milliners, and 
the Public are invited to call, as they will find goods at about half 
the cost of importation. Just opened, 40 Cases of Rich Fe: 
French Flowers, Silk Velvets, Satins, Fancy, Dotted, and Diamond 
Novelty Velvets. 





ULPIN’S CLOAKS AND FURS, at the 


Emporium, 361 Broadway, Great Bargains for tho Holidays, 
New and Beautiful Cioth Cloaks, 9 


at 12 and 14 dollars, 
Superb Lyons Velvet Cloth Cloaks, 
t 30 i 
Magnificent Velvet Cloaks, bs — 
t 40 dollars, 
Sets of Russian Mink Fur, = 
at 25 dollars, 


Splendid Large Ficher Russe Capes or Cloaks, 
at 75 to 100 dollars, 
And every other article in Cloaks, Fur, or Shawls of the best kind 
all at reasonable prices.—Geo, Bulpin, 361 Broadway. 
ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANVASSERS wanted for the City of New 


York, to canvass for FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER. Apply at this office. 


_ Ea 





ATHAN CLARKE, (Formerly Marshall & 
Clark,) 835 Broadway, corner of Thirteenth street, is peewee 
to furnish Wedding Collations, Dinners, and Evening Bart es, with 
every description of Plain and Ornamental Confectionery and Meat 
Dishes, Waiter’s Loans, &c. 2-2.2 


QAMUEL OWEN, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
Ly SELLOR, 15 Nassau-street, New York. Every 
P t ted between America and 





description o 
' land, and 
Upper and Lower Canada. Resident Agents in every unty jp 
England and in Canada. 


ODWORTH’S PRIVATE DANCING ACA- 
DEMIES, No. 806 Broadway, New York, No, 187 Montague 
Place, Brooklyn, are now open for the season. Circulars, containing 
terms, &c., can be obtained at either of the Academies, 
Soirees exclusively for pupils. 1-6-8 


enw ats OINTMENT, THE G 
EXTERNAL REMEDY. Rubbed on the skin, it will 
trate the pores, thus reaching the seat of the most dangerous inward 
complaints hitherto impregnable. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, London, and by all 

druggists, at 25c., 62}¢c., and $1 per pot. 








purr OS FOR RENT.—Splendid New Pianos 
by the best Makers, for Rent, at THOMAS BAKER’S Piano 
Rooms, 327 Broadway, $5 $6 and$7 Per Month. Second Hand 
nearly new, great bargains. The newest Foreign Music, bea 
illustrated, on sale; also all Thomas Baker's Compositions, Vocal and 
Instrumental, 327 Broadway, opposite the Broadway Theatre. 





APER WAREHOUSE. J.T. DERRICKSON 
&Co., No. 30 Beekman-street, offer for sale on the lowest terms 

Writing Papers, English, French, and American. 

News Paper, all sizes, weights and qualities, 

Book Paper, all sizes, weights and qualities, 

Tissue Paper, fancy colors and white, of the best quality, 

Hanging Paper, white and colored, different widths. 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION may 
be acquired by using the ‘“‘ Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” 
will remove tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, leaving it of a 
soft aud roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour on two or three drops, and 
wash the face night and morning. 
Ferawer & Co., New York. Prospectus for sale by all Druggists, 
1-198 





oy 


A PERFUMED BREATH-—What Lady or 
gentleman would remain under the curse of a disagreeable 

breath when by using the ‘ Balm of a Thousand Flowers” as a denti- 

frice would not only render it sweet but leave the teeth white as 

alabaster? Many persons do not know their breath is bad, and the 

subject is #0 delicate their friends will never mention it. Pours 

gle drop of the “Balm” on your tooth-brush and wash the 

night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last a year. 

Feraiwer & Co., New York. Prospectus for sale by all Drugetets, 

1-10-83 





ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 

° TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-cream, &£c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful colo 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of og 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale an 
retail, by 

Jonx Jones, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 








PURE, TRANSPARENT COMPLEXION, 
free from blotch. } as Ups 
Italian medicated soap can alone — is the most lovely thing in 
nature, and those of the fair sex who are emulous of looking trans 
cendently beautiful, should not delay a day in providing 
with a cake of this hi tif Those bled with hatr 
excrescences can have the nuisance uprooted by Gouraud’s powcr: 
subtile; rouge for pale lips and cheeks, defying detection ; 
hair dye and restorative, at the old established depot, 67 Walker 
street, first store from Broadway ; Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn ; Callender, 
88 South Third-street, Philadelphia ; Bates, Boston. 201 





RADY’S NATIONAL GALLERIES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AMBROTYPES AND DAGU 
859 Broadway. over Thompson's Saloon, and 206 Br: . 
of Fulton Street. largest gallery in the world, con the 
most ® collection of portraits to be found in America, 

PH RAPHS.—The attention of the public is invited to this 
department of portraiture. Every size, from life to the amall 
miniature, finished with exquisite perfection. Artiste of rare 
are em fn departmenta. 

AMB —A new style of picture om glass, recently intre- 
ueed in New York by Brady. They are darabto oo glass more 
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NIBLO’S THEATRE,—CLASSICAL DIVERTISSEMENT, “THE ISLE OF NYMPHS.” 


dark eyes and hair, his transformation was complete. Securing the 
services of a faithful native servant, and generally affecting to be 
deaf and dumb, Mr. West wandered for seven long years through 
various parts of the Chinese Empire, visiting places never before 
seen or known to Europeans. The result of this privation, personal 
danger and magnificent enterprize, was a portfolio of three hundred 
and fifty sketches, including scenery, religious festivals and social 
life, which pictures have formed the basis of Mr. West’s Panorama, 
now open to the New York public. 

As an instance of the vicissitudes through which Mr. West passed, 
we may mention, that at one time he was sailing in the China Sea, 
when his vessel was attacked by pirates, and his Portuguese com- 

ms murdered. Mr. West made a bold defence, and the free- 
agreed to save his life if he would yield without further re- 
sistance. The pirates then seized and stripped him of his clothing, 





lashed him to a sofa in the cabin of the junk, robbed him of all the 
money he had, cut down the boat’s sails, and threw them, with the 
anchors and chains, overboard, leaving the vessel to the mercy of 
the elements. By extraordinary exertions, Mr. West with the men 
forming his crew, whose lives had been spared, reached a place of 
safety. He then found himself entirely destitute of clothing, money, 
or any apparent means of extricating himself from his difficulties, 
re he was not discouraged, nor, for one moment, turned aside from 

is determination to carry out his projects of illustrating Chinese 
life with his pencil. 

The dress in which Mr. West is taken is that of an officer of high 
rank—being that of a governor-general of a province which is ruled 
over by many subordinate governers. This dress admits in the hat 
the distinguished ornament of a peacock feather with two eyes, and 
the red ribbon, whieh signifies rank next to the imperial commis. 





(l9RYR Re WRST, THE OMINRSE TRAVELLER, AND ARTIST OF WEST AND MINER'S EXCURSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 
(FROM AN AMBROPYPE BY BRABY.) 














sioner, such as was credited by the Emperor to negotiate a treaty 
with Mr. Cushing in 1843. It is the summer costume of the officials 
referred to. The coat, or gown, and under-garment are of the finest 
and most richly embroidered silk. The gown has a back and breast 
plate wrought in gold, emblems indicating the rank and office of the 
wearer. e case hanging from the girdle is a richly embroidered 
receptacle for a fan, which appendage no gentleman is ever without. 
One pouch is for money, the other for <wo watches, or time-pieces, 
which are always carried by gentlemen of rank and fashion, one, 
they say, regulating the other. The tobacco-pouch and pipe are 
always at hand, carried by an attendant or pipe and card bearer. 

The costume Mr. West travelled in, was a disguise which denoted 
him a small merchant or trader, made of very plain material, and 
no way distinguished from the common people. His cap was in the 
shape of that worn in the costume represented, but without the 
honorable distinction of the button on the apex, and the still more 
important appendage of a peacock’s feather. 





ISLE OF NYMPHS. 


Tue beautiful spectacle from which our artist has selected his 
scene, is among the many for which Niblo’s Theatre is so celebra- 
ted. It was brought out under the immediate control of Paul Bril- 
liant, and illustrated by Mlle. Robegt, Miles. Genet, Windel, Mar- 
zette Flora and Julia Lelunan, and the corps de ballet. Its success 
has been complete, for wiich much is due to the admirable perfor- 
mance of Mile. Robert, who it is generally conceded has seldom been 
surpassed by any danseuse who has visited this country. 





WM. SUMNER, VICTIM OF THE “COBURN AND DALTON TRAGEDY.” 
WILLIAM SUMNER, VICTIM OF THE “COBURN AND 
DALTON TRAGEDY.’’ 

THe trial of Coburn and Dalton, of Boston, for the murder of 
Wm. Sumner, terminated on Saturday evening, the 2nd of February, 
in the acquittal of the grave charge, and a verdict of guilty of assault 
and battery! The melancholy circumstances that led to the death 
of Sumner, have ~y | been detailed in our columns, the trial, 
though oceupying ten days, elicited no facts of interest that had 

not already been given to the public by the indefatigable press. 









